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NOTES 


Lorp Satispury’s speeches at Nottingham were awaited 
with much curiosity, and for this reason. It had be- 
come obvious of late that the Gladstonians are sensible 
of the all but complete decline of popular interest in 
Home Rule: not so much in Scotland, perhaps, nor in 
Wales, where another ‘ national aspiration ’ for independent 
rule is nourished, but in England. They are at the same 
time aware that the poorer voters in that country, and 
perhaps in some other nations comprising the United 
Kingdom, are deeply musing over one grand question, 
namely, how to use their votes to better their own con- 
dition, whether at the expense of richer people or other- 
wise. When these two circumstances are closely observed, 
they yield a conclusion of great importance. It becomes 
manifest that Home Rule is not in the least degree likely 
to ‘sweep the country’ at the next general election unless 
its professors are prepared to associate that cry with a 
broad programme of socialistic change, delightful in what 
it promises to reive from the ‘classes’ for the profit of 
the ‘masses.’ This conclusion was formally embraced 
by a certain advanced section of the Gladstonian Party 
some time ago. Undeterred by any kind of scruples, these 
gentlemen resolved at once it should be adopted ; that it 
should be steadily acted on; and that any considerable 
member of the party who showed himself reluctant to 
further the election plans of the New Radicals should be 
squeezed out of it. That being the case, little or no re- 
luctance was shown; though Mr. Gladstone has, we be- 
lieve, intimated a desire to leave the more venturesome 
schemes of his followers to be worked out by younger men 
than himself. Now, since the country had been well- 
prepared for the operations of the New Radicalism, and 
since those operations seemed extremely likely to succeed, 
the Conservative rank-and-file was anxious to know how 
they were to be met ; the more so as the Laboucherian 
movement had been followed by some talk of a defensive 
fusion of the Unionists under a new name. 


Arter his great speech on Tuesday night, which we 
deal with elsewhere, Lord Salisbury spent another long 
and busy day at Nottingham on Wednesday. In five 
different places he addressed words of counsel and en- 
couragement to his followers, and on each occasion found 
something happy and apposite to say. Speaking to the 
Garden Allotments Society at Mapperley, he dealt with 
the question of small proprietors, pointing out how deeply 
interested the Conservative Party is in the multiplication 
of landowners. But, at the same time, he did not re- 
frain from setting forth with perfect frankness the diffi- 
culties which must be faced. For agricultural purposes 
large tracts of land have in this country always proved 
more remunerative than small tracts; and while in other 
*, ANDREWS, N.B.—RUSACK’S MARINE 
= HOTEL, THE LINKS. Parties boarded. Special terms to 
Golfers and Families. Reduced Winter Tariff after 1st October. 
W. Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. Telegrams—‘ Rusack,’ St. 
Andrews, N.B. 
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countries small properties continue to exist and apparently 
to support their owners, the tendency in England has 
been in the direction of absorption into large estates. 
Possibly, said Lord Salisbury, the cultivation of fruit will 
be found to pay the holders of small properties, but he 
insisted—and wisely insisted—that a scheme like that at 
Mapperley will never become general unless it is economi- 
‘ally successful. And economic success can never be at- 
tained by peasant proprietors without the exercise of con- 








stant prudence, forethought, care, and (above all) thrift. 


Earier in the day the Prime Minister was entertained 
at luncheon by the National Union, and made an admir- 
able reply to the toast of his health. After alluding to the 
Opposition’s change of tactics—its eagerness to keep Ire- 
land in the background and to thrust other questions for- 
ward—he said that a striking feature of the language of 
those Gladstonians who think clearly and speak clearly 
and are not ‘old enough to have learned the philosophy 
of loopholes,’ was the willingness they showed to fling the 
whole Constitution into the melting-pot if it should 
be necessary for a political career. Lord Salisbury 
then proceeded to prove the justice of his remark by 
reference to Lord Rosebery’s recent utterances on the 
He reminded his 
Lordship that if he called up a Cromwell to ‘end’ the 


House of Lords and on Home Rule. 


House of Lords, it is impossible to determine what a 
Cromwell will do when once he has been brought into 
existence. As for ‘mending’ it, said Lord Salisbury, any 
attempts that have been made to reform the constitution 
of the Upper House have been frustrated not by the peers 
but, by the Opposition. It is well, however, to bear in mind, 
as Lord Salisbury went on to point out, that an increase in 
the power of the House of Lords means a decrease in the 
power of the House of Commons. After pulling to pieces 
the Federation ideal, which Home Rule seems to be coming 
to mean, and showing how its realisation involved ‘the 
breaking up of old England into a congeries of political 
items,’ Lord Salisbury gave his audience as their watch- 
word ‘ The integrity of the Empire.’ 


SpeakinGc at Hackney on Monday night, Sir Charles 
Russell carped at the legislation of the Government, 
which he described as grudging, unwilling, and dis- 
trustful, and attacked the administration of the Chief 
Secretary in Ireland. He had nothing very novel to say, 
and contented himself with repeating the old fable that 
Mr. Conybeare was sent to prison for calling for ‘Three 
He sneered at the 
enthusiastic receptions which Mr. Balfour everywhere 


cheers for the Plan of Campaign.’ 


meets with, and predicted not only decisive failure but 
also serious risk to the Exchequer as the consequence of 
any land-purchase scheme carried through without the in- 
terposition of an Irish representative body. Mr. Gladstone 
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and Mr. Morley may be left to deal with that. Thetica ]]y ly Fi gi: dc, is a]] in the interests of peace. It is to 


only passage of Sir Charles Russell's speech which calls for 
serious comment is that which referred to the Parnell 
Commission. He—the leading counsel for the principal 
party concerned during three-fourths of the inquiry —did 
not scruple to say that the only matter for J udicial inves- 
tigation had been the Pigott Letters, that that question 
had been already solved, and that the country was as com- 
petent to form an opinion upon the other issues which had 
been brought forward as ‘ any selection of men, the highest 
or the most cultivated in the land.’ We have been long 
familiar with language of this sort from Gladstonian plat- 
forms and the Gladstonian press, but proceeding from an 
ex-law officer of the Crown it is a real outrage upon public 


morality. 





Sir Henry James brought his speech before the Parnell 
Commission to a close last Friday, and nothing more re- 
mains but for the Court to pronounce its decision. Sir 
Henry’s speech lasted exactly a fortnight, and the most 
conflicting reports as to its merits have appeared in the 
newspapers, many Unionist organs pronouncing it to be 
eloquent and effective, while the Gladstonian journals of 
the picturesque (or gutter) school have employed the 
wealth of means at their command to ridicule and depre- 
ciate. To the mere reader it certainly seems a very 
powerful statement of The Times’ case, and one which no 
Parnellite can read without inward misgiving. At all 
events, there can be no doubt that it was the right kind 
of speech for the occasion, and that Sir Charles Russell’s 
—a mere appeal to the public—was not. 





Some plain language has been addressed by Lord Salis- 
bury to Portugal, and it is to be supposed that it will have 
the effect of bringing that exceedingly presumptuous Power 
to her senses. A royal decree has been published in Lis- 
bon annexing a huge territory in Africa, lying both north 
and south of the Zambesi, and including ground over 
which this country has already asserted and established 
rights. The Foreign Secretary has clearly and emphati- 
cally said that the Portuguese claims will not be recog- 
nised. They have ‘ annexed ’ Mashonaland, already placed 
under British Protection as part of the Matabele posses- 
sions ; they have encroached on the Nyassa, the Shiré, and 
the Loangwa, upon ground occupied by British settlers and 
missionaries or by tribes who have placed themselves 
under our care; and on the main river they have ex- 
tended their pretensions far beyond the limits of their 
possession or knowledge into a region where British ex- 
ploration and British influence have been long before 
them. We shall stand, Lord Salisbury says, by our rights, 
of which Lisbon has for some time had official intimation. 


And as Lord Salisbury has said, so Lord Salisbury will do. 





Tue Sultan has granted an amnesty to all who have 
taken part in the late disturbances in Crete ; and Admiral 
Achmet Ratib Pasha is to start ‘ immediately’ for the 
island with the firman of His Majesty. Exception is to be 
made of those persons who have been guilty of ‘ offences 
against the common law ’; but disaffection and resistance of 
authority by Christians and Mussulmans are, it appears, to 
be pardoned, and robbery and murder will be punished 
without respect of persons. It may be difficult, with such 
means of administering justice and mercy as exist in 
Crete, to make and observe this distinction of guilt without 
reference to sect and party. But the experiment, which 
is obviously prompted by the European Powers, and prac- 





‘ESTHETIC, GLASGOW,’ is the Telegraphic Address of 
JOHN ROBERTSON, Coachbuilder, 412 to 424 St. Vincent Street, 


be hoped that ‘immediately’ is to be translated in the 
Western and not in the Oriental sense. Procrastination 
and lack of money are, even more than mal-government, 
the curses of Ottoman rule ; and in Crete delay to take 
the necessary measures of pacification may mean danger 
of dissolution to Turkey and of general war in the East. 

A recent decision of the Madras High Court on a ques- 
tion arising from the re-marriage of a Brahmin virgin 
widow is interesting in many ways. The husband of the 
re-married woman was prevented from going into a pagoda 
to perform certain vows which as a Hindu he had a right 
to perform. He accordingly brought an action for damages 
against those who stopped him. The case came first before 
the Munsiff’s Court, and the Munsiff, who happened to be 
a Christian, decided that the plaintiff had not ceased to 
be a Hindu by re-marrying, and that the right of per- 
forming vows in a pagoda was a civil right which he had 
not forfeited, since re-marriage was sanctioned both by the 
Shastras and by legal enactment. The case on appeal 
was heard by a Brahmin sub-judge, who reversed the deci- 
sion of the lower court and dismissed the plaintiff's case. 
Against this decision an appeal was made to the High Court, 
which consists of a Brahmin and an European. Their deci- 
sion was that the right claimed was a civil right, but that it 
might be extinguished by custom ; and the case was re- 
ferred back to the sub-judge to decide whether the general 
custom of Brahmins worshipping at the shrine in question 
was such as to prohibit re-marriage of a widow, and if so, 
whether those who thus transgress the custom lose their 
vaste status. The question is one of great importance as 
bearing on the reformation of Indian marriage customs, 
and as it may ultimately be interpreted it will affect a con- 
siderable number of natives, as many widow re-marriages 
have recently taken place in the Madras Presidency. 





In the English law courts there is a block of business 
in almost every direction. The Chancery Division has 
long been badly congested, and it is almost certain that 
a new judge will have to be appointed. Even puisne 
judges are costly implements, for each receives a yearly 
salary of £5000; but the addition, though expensive, 
would be a considerable saving to the country. The 
Parnell Commissioners have, of course,been warrantable for 
their ordinary work. As the President is one of the two 
judges of the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division the 
state of things in those regions is the worst possible. It 
is reported that vast numbers of seafaring men have agreed 
to kiss and be friends—in other words, have settled their 
differences out of court in order to save the enormous 
expenses entailed by the delay. Such methods are not 
allowed in divorce, theugh it would be difficult to say 
whether the sum of human happiness is increased or 
diminished thereby. There is (comparatively) a good 
number of common law judges, but the absence of two 
on the Commission still tells; and then the circuits have 
to be attended to. Something might be done by complete 
revision of the judicial time-table. A judge’s work is 
certainly very trying; still, court hours were longer once 
than now. Ifthey were extended by an hour each day, 
the half-day Saturday sitting might be given up in ex- 
change, and both lawyers and the public would benefit. 
Also, it is hard to see why meetings of committees of judges 
should always be held in court hours, 

A pIsGRACEFUL scene took place at Glasgow University 
yesterday week. The Senatus had resolved to exclude 
all students from the Graduation Ceremonial on the ground 
of their noisy behaviour on previous occasions, The 
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students, it seems, resented this highly, and besieged the 
hall where the ceremony was to take place. They made 
a number of unsuccessful attempts to make their way 
in, and severely hustled some of the professors. When 
the ceremony had begun, more’ vigorous measures were 
resorted to. An effort was made to carry the doors by 
sheer force, but this was frustrated by the stubborn resist- 
ance of the porter, assisted by two members of the Senatus. 
Finally the panels were battered in, and a deluge of water 
poured upon the defending force. At asubsequent meet- 
ing of the students a motion expressing regret at what had 
occurred was negatived, while the alleged grievance was 
vigorously paraded. It is possible that the Senatus acted 
injudiciously ; but, even supposing that they went beyond 
their rights in what they did—(though we own that to us 
such language seems meaningless)—there is not a shadow 
of justification for the violence of the students. If the 
ringleaders are punished severely, it will do good. 





Tue election of Lord Dufferin to the Rectorship of the 
University of St. Andrews cannot in any way be regarded 
as a political event. It is, however, regrettable that the 
students should have chosen to set aside the opportunity 
to have direct and real representation in the Court, and 
preferred to follow the old and moribund tradition which 
makes Rectors merely ornamental appendages of the Uni- 
versities. The Aberdeen General Council have elected 
their new Assessors without a contest, and Edinburgh fol- 
lows the good example by selecting the Lord Justice- 
Clerk, Dr. John Dunean, and Mr. M‘Kie, advocate. In 
Glasgow the Council Association was thoroughly beaten 
on the show of hands, and it is more than likely that the 
poll will produce a similar result. 

As regards the London strikes, there are two or three 
instructive points to be noted. The lightermen’s dispute, 
arising from the Mansion House and Lord Brassey awards, 
has at length been settled by a committee of masters and 
men. The arrangement is officially described as ‘in the 
nature of a compromise,’ and it is optimistically hoped that 
it will ‘ effectually prevent future disputes.’ This has an 
agreeable sound of cordiality and good-fellowship between 
the contracting parties ; but we hear at the same time of 
something which bodes ill for the mutual understanding. 
The masters—who, it must be admitted, have come the 
worse off—are nursing their soreness and cherishing a plan 
of vengeance. The lightermen are a close corporation 
which by right of a very ancient charter licenses both 
barges and men; and the masters, it is said, are proposing 
to get this close corporation made open by transferring 
the licensing authority to Scotland Yard. As it is, the 
corporation is a kind of large but exclusive family party ; 
as it would be, it would admit all and sundry who were 
This looks as if the present com- 
promise instead of ‘effectually preventing’ would en- 


capable bargees. 
gender ‘future disputes.’ In this connection it is curious 
to note that the brand-new Dockers’ Union means to 
do its best to turn itself into a close corporation. ‘The 
Central Office has sent a very significant ‘notice’ to the 
several branches, forbidding the enrolment of more mem- 
bers ‘until further notice.’ A close corporation of un- 
skilled labourers is a new thing, and is about as intelligible 
as a close corporation of beggars. It is human, but it is 
hardly to be permitted to succeed. 

THE employees of one or two of the smaller bus com- 
panies of London and of the tramway companies have 
made a compromise with their employers. The terms of 
the settlement are not all intelligible to the outsider. 
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What, for instance, is the meaning of the clause in the 
South London Tramways settlement : ‘ Wages to be caleu- 
lated not by the day but by the journey’? Since the 
number of journeys a day is fixed, the new arrangement 
can only be better for the tram-men on the supposition 
that they are to have a percentage of the earnings per 
journey, which would, of course, be an inducement to 
them to look out for, and to take in, as many passengers 
as possible. It has been very generally overlooked that 
in the ‘bus and tram agitation of the last week or two 
the men of the London General Omnibus Company were 
not concerned. There has been a good deal of ill-feeling 
on that account between them and the men of the other 
companies. The reason is plain. The L.G.O.C. men 
know when they are well off. It is notorious that they 
have nominally no more a day than other omnibus men, 
and no shorter hours, but they have what is euphemisti- 
cally called ‘makings,’ which the law would brutally term 
‘thievings.’ This systematic plunder is winked at by the 
officials of the company: it makes the men more eager to 
-arn ‘good money,’ and to put a stop to it by a system of 
tickets and inspectors would cost (it was declared by the 
manager at the last annual meeting) as much as the men 
help themselves to. 





Tue communications of ‘An Australian in London’ to The 
St. James's Gazette throw a new and strange light upon the 
£30,800 contribution from the Antipodes to the dockers’ 
strike in London. He speaks chiefly of the £20,000 from 
Victoria, which he declares was collected mainly from 
‘capitalists and employers of labour’; so that Mr. John 
Morley’s pretty picture at the Eighty Club of ‘ labour at 
the Antipodes succouring labour at home’ vanishes into 
thin air. Large sums were gathered in church and chapel; 
and the only places of worship where ‘ no collections seem 
to have been made’ were the Roman Catholic, attended 
mostly by Irish people, which also is instructive. But 
most curious and instructive of all are the reasons for the 
enormous contribution : not sympathy with trade disputes 
and strikes, nor with the games of Mr. Burns and his 
friends: indeed such sympathy is distinctly repudiated in 
the letter and telegram of Mr. Bennet, the President of 
the Trades Hall in Melbourne: but merely a spasm of 
pity and humanity. The plain fact is that the money 
was sent to avert a famine. How the generous Austra- 
lians were provoked so readily by a short telegram or two 
to believe famine imminent is a pleasing but intricate 
story of cumulative impression produced by reading such 
works as the later novels of Mr. Walter Besant—(who 
has pictured the East-End as a seething Hades whose 
inhabitants ‘have no rational amusements, and never 
smile ’)—and by comparing prices for unskilled labour in 
Australia with the London docker's ‘ poor sixpence.’ 
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THE PREMIER AT NOTTINGHAM. 
ORD SALISBURY has not opened his mind com- 


pletely, it is true ; nor was it to be supposed that 
he could speak on all points quite without reserve. But 
he had much to say on all, and even where there is re- 
serve there is not much mystery. It was not for him to 
admit, for instance, that large numbers of men with votes 
were never very deeply stirred by the Home Rule agita- 
tion, and that many who were have been bored out of 
all interest in it since. And, of course, it was not for 
him to allow that the agitation had lost its dangers 
altogether ; for that it has not. The turmoil may be 
revived ; and we may be quite sure that if Mr. Glad- 
stone becomes Prime Minister again even for three 
months, he will insist on having his own way in the 
matter: it would be such a profound satisfaction for 
his pride and his vindictiveness. Nevertheless, Lord 
Salisbury permitted us to see plainly enough that he 
well understands, and is not unwilling to acknowledge, 
the changed condition of affairs. He spoke at great 
length of the newer agitations, which have a far deeper 
concern for the whole working population, in country 
and town, than any question of a Parliament on College 
Green, or the ‘disintegration’ which nine-tenths of 
them do but vaguely understand and yet more vaguely 
fear. It is a troublesome matter to deal with, because 
of the extreme difficulty of telling the truth and offer- 
ing sound advice without seeming heartlessness: cer- 
tainly without giving occasion to inflammatory and 
unscrupulous commentators. That difficulty considered, 
it must be allowed that Lord Salisbury spoke with 
clearness and decision on the great wages question. 
We had better make up our minds to the fact, for fact 
it is, that vast numbers of working-men concern them- 
selves very little with the future of British industry. 
Prove to them that, as a consequence of squeezing high 
wages out of their employers now, work will be scantier 
and wages lower five years to come, and you will see how 
ready they are to take their chance of reverses at that 
distance of time. But if nothing else will deter them from 
systematic strikes, which are sure to be punished under 
laws that no men can control, the certainty of punish- 
ment should be preached with vigour; and this was 
done by Lord Salisbury at Nottingham. All that he 
had to say about the dwellings-of-the-poor difficulty, 
and the extraordinary dangers which at this moment 
threaten ‘ the confidence on which the proud structure of 
our commercial supremacy is built, was delivered in the 
same spirit of wisdom and candour. It was an admir- 
able lecture in political economy, and simple enough, 
we may hope, to tell on many uninformed minds at 
present drugged with the false, alluring doctrine of our 
‘ peddling philosophers.’ 

Something more than a lecture was wanted, however. 
What the people ought to do is one thing; what the 
Government proposes to do another; and there is not 
a sentence in the Nottingham speeches more welcome 
(under the circumstances) than this : ‘ We shall struggle 
against every measure for the avoidance of contracts and 
for the confiscation of property which the electioneer- 
ing necessities of our rivals may bring forth. Firm, 
resolute, well-organised resistance to the whole Labou- 
cherian programme: that perhaps goes beyond the 
declaration of policy contained in the sentence quoted 
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above ; but nothing less is needed for the safety of 
society, and what the Conservative rank and _ file 
longed to hear from Lord Salisbury’s lips was an 
outspoken pledge to this effect. 'Then the whole Con- 
servative forces of the country—whether they reside in 
the true Liberalism, the old Radicalism, the steady and 
enlightened 'Toryism of the country—would have been 
called out ; and to all intents and purposes that would 
have been a fusion far more intimate and effective than 
‘an be hoped for as matters stand. Lord Salisbury 
said on Tuesday that no such fusion can be brought 
about by the will of any man or set of men, or committee 
of men sitting in any one place. True: but yet much 
depends in this case upon what a particular set of men 
sitting in Downing Street may say and do. If they leave 
the Unionist parties in doubt as to the use and purposes 
of the proposed fusion, and if the strongest of them 
fear that its principles may be sacrificed to the stipula- 
tion and importunity of the other, of course that will 
be no fusion and nothing like it. Then it will imme- 
diately appear that the rank and file have minds of 
their own. There must be a common cause, under 
leaders determined to fight it out. The Home Rule 
agitation supplies a common cause ; but by no means 
strong enough for fusion if it appears that the Liberal 
Unionists demand as the price of unity a greater 
sacrifice of political conviction than the Conservatives 
can or ought to make. There is the rub; and though 
Lord Salisbury did say that ‘ we shall struggle against 
every measure for the avoidance of contracts and for 
the confiscation of property which the electioneering 
necessities of our rivals may bring forth, there was 
something else in his speech that will damp the satis- 
faction of many a rank-and-file Conservative. 

It is good to read that the land purchase scheme for 
Ireland is not to be compulsory ; good to hear that the 
Government propose to do what can fairly be done to 
extend the allotment system. But what about the 
adoption of ‘ free education” into the Ministerial pro- 
gramme ? For Scotland that question is already settled, 
and we know what the preponderance of opinion on the 
subject is in this part of the United Kingdom, where 
many Conservatives are in favour of it. In England 
the conditions are not the same; and in that country 
much bitterness will be created amongst Conservatives 
when they learn that another of Mr. Chamberlain's 
boasts has been fulfilled, and another point in his Un- 
authorised Programme definitely adopted by those 
‘very good fellows ° Her Majesty's Ministers. And yet 
only the other day the chief organ of Conservatism in 
England (much attached to the Government, too) broke 
into a strong strain of argument to prove free educa- 
tion an utter mistake economically, socially, and poli- 
tically. As thus : ‘ Free education means the extinction 
of voluntary education. The extinction of voluntary 
education means closing, or appropriating, all the 
Church of England and other denominational schools in 
the country. The public would thus be deprived of a 
system which educates nearly two-thirds of the whole 
number of children at school, and an additional burden 
of more than three millions a year would be thrown 
upon the ratepayers. Nor is this all, etc., ete. ‘To 


be sure, Lord Salisbury promises that his scheme of 
free or ‘ assisted ’ education shall not be one that would 
suppress denominational schools. But till the plan is 
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published of which we have only got a first hint, most 
English Conservatives will doubt whether suppression 
can be avoided—in any great degree at least; and 
meanwhile the argument that if you compel a poor 
man to send his child to school you are bound 
to pay for its teaching is capable of immediate 
extension to ‘assisted’ dinners. Already, indeed, the 
argument for free dinners for poor school-children runs 
on exactly the same lines. It is said that if you com- 
pel a child to perform task-work of which it is in- 
capable from the weakness and distress of hunger, you 
are bound to supply food. 

However, we do not argue the question here. That 
will have to be settled in England between Government 
and the people. But it is impossible not to see that 
the fusion of the Liberal and the Conservative Unionists 
into a ‘ National Party’ cannot be furthered by pro- 
posals of this kind. There are plenty of hard-mouthed 
Conservatives, of course ; and when they have read Lord 
Salisbury’s speeches all through, their one reflection will 
be, ‘ Another concession to the Radicals.” We may not 
like it, but so it will be. 


THE EXTRAVAGANCE OF THRIFT. 


r it be true as stated in the daily prints that two 

officials, occupying important and _ responsible 
posts in the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, have been 
summarily dismissed from those posts ; and if it be true 
that their offence has been an unauthorised communi- 
cation of national secrets to a trading firm; there can 
be no doubt that a very scandalous act has been com- 
mitted, and has been properly dealt with. It should, of 
course, be added that, if the law permits of a more 
stringent punishment than mere dismissal, the law in 
its severest form should be invoked. If the law does 
not, even in its recently amended form, deal with such 
a case, it is high time that it were altered, and that the 
Official Secrets Act were made a more effectual mea- 
sure. It is, however, of little use crying over spilt 
milk, and in this particular instance it is probable that 
the revelation made by the officials of the Laboratory De- 
partment is not likely to have a disastrous effect upon the 
fortunes of the country. It is obvious from the nature 
of the alleged offence that the disclosures must have 
related in some way to the composition of a new and 
probably a smokeless powder for small-arm ammuni- 
tion. No doubt the War Department chemists deserve 
every credit for their ingenuity and application ; but 
inasmuch as three at least of the great Powers have 
already perfected and manufactured in enormous quan- 
tities smokeless ammunition, it is hardly likely that they 
have much to learn from a country which has not yet 
got so far as to fix upon the type of cartridge to be 
used in the uncreated weapon which, in theory, it has 
adopted. 

Luckily, therefore, not much mischief is likely to 
have been done this time beyond the necessary dis- 
credit of the public service. All the same the inci- 
dents are capable of teaching us one or two lessons 
which may be laid to heart with advantage. In the first 
place it appears that the salary of the more highly paid 
of the two incriminated officials was £440 per annum. 
The sum is not a large one, though, of course, had it 
been 440 farthings the crime would have been just as 
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great, and the punishment just as fully deserved. 
Patriotism and a sense of public duty should be above 
and beyond all questions of pounds, shillings, and 
pence: that at any rate is the ideal, and happily ‘in 
our rough island story ’ the real has coincided with the 
ideal. But everybody is not above temptation, nor is 
it always the worst men who give way when tempta- 
tion is exceptionally strong. It is a proof of the 
sound judgment of British politicians in the past that 
they have recognised the advantage which accrued to 
the State from the liberal payment of its servants. 
From the Lord Chancellor downwards our salaries are 
high—higher than those of any other nation. The 
fact is beyond dispute ; it is equally beyond dispute 
that no bureaucracy is so free from the taint of 
corruption. There is only} one class of public- 
officers which is ill-paid. We pay our ambassadors 
highly, our judges liberally, and our civil officials as a 
rule fairly. But our naval and military officials we pay, 
as far as money values go, neither liberally nor fairly. 
To give a man of thirty-five, who has devoted seventeen 
years of his life to the service of the country, a sum 
barely sufficient to buy the clothes which the State 
compels him to wear is not liberal treatment; but a 
captain in the army or a lieutenant in the navy has 
little more to maintain himself upon. It is true that 
for the wages of a fairly skilled mechanic we do get 
the life-long services of a highly cultivated and exceed- 
ingly efficient class of men, and that the supply as a 
rule exceeds the demand ; but the reason is not far to 
seek. At present we pay our officers to a very large 
extent in cash, and to a very large extent in prestige 
and social position. So long as the State fulfils its 
part of the bargain and assures to its officers the full 
consideration hitherto given, so long will it receive 
ready and devoted service ; but the moment it with- 
draws from half its bargain, and attempts to purchase 
for cash only that which has hitherto been given in 
return for cash and something much more important 
in addition, it will find out its mistake. One of two 
things will happen: either it will find itself without 
servants to do its work, or it will retain in its service 
only men of an inferior type. 

This is precisely what the Government is finding 
out by bitter experience. There are certain techni- 
cal and civil departments connected with the army 
and navy which do not confer on those who administer 
them the prestige and social position which undoubt- 
edly surround the combatant ranks of the profession. 
At the same time the work which has to be done by 
the heads of these departments is of a highly special 
character, demanding first-rate ability and great ex- 
perience. By a false and careless analogy the re- 
muneration of the specialists has been based upon 
the scale of payment made to those engaged in the 
combatant ranks. Those who have sanctioned so short- 
sighted an arrangement forget that, while the use of 
arms is a monopoly of the State, in scientific manufac- 
ture the State has to face the competition of the world. 
Government, when it goes into the market to buy the 
best article, must pay the best price. If it refuse to 
do so there can be only two results: either it will 
get good men and lose them, or it will get bad men 
and (if it is lucky enough to find them out) have to 
discharge them. Mr. White, Mr. Sennett, and many 
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other first-rate men in the engineering and scientific 
branches of the Admiralty and the War Office are 
proofs of the certainty with which the first half of this 
law has operated: they have refused to continue to 
serve an employer who gave them less than a fourth of 
their market wage. There appears reason to believe 
that the unfortunate occurrences at Woolwich are by 
no means isolated examples of its other half. 





LESSONS IN PAROCHIALISM. 


F Mr. John Morley and his friends are capable of 
feeling like fools, they never felt more foolish than 
they felt this week. ‘They have received two remark- 
ably instructive object-lessons condemnatory of their 
most cherished principles. ‘ Gentlemen,’ each declares 
to the rest, ‘the law of life—of modern life—is dis- 
integration. Let us, therefore, disintegrate radically— 
disintegrate down to the elements.” And, having thus 
taken counsel, they cry aloud at Eighty Club dinners 
and elsewhere for more parliaments: parliaments of 
‘nationalities, parliaments of counties, parliaments of 
burghs, and last, and greatest of all, parliaments of 
parishes. Having thus settled that provincialism and 
parochialism are the notes of true government, they 
continue, and ask: ‘Whom shall the sovereign people 
elect to fill their parliaments of all grades ?—whom but 
the men who regard the parish pump as the palladium 
of liberty, who (like our noble selves) refuse to believe 
in the teachings of the world’s experience: good men 
and dull who have noble crotchets of progress, of edu- 
cation, and of civilisation ?” 

These principles may be inspired by the Spirit of the 
Age—we believe that to a great extent they are ; but 
still we protest with all our might both against them 
and their spirit, which is the Mephistophelean spirit of 
negation in government. Neither our protest, nor the 
experience of centuries may cause in Mr. John Morley 
the quiver of an eyelid, but the immediate results of a 
few years’ application of his principles may chance to 
produce some searching of heart. Such results have 
during the week been held up before him and all the 
world. They proceed from two notable experiments. 
widely different in character and place. Let us take 
the more remote first. 

In the north of Austria is a province called Galicia, 
which was once part of the kingdom of Poland, and 
which is still inhabited almost entirely by Poles. In- 
spired by the Spirit of the Age, the Galicians complained 
of the tyranny and extortion of Austrian governors 
and policemen, clamoured some years ago for Home 
Rule, and refused to be happy till they got it. Some 
time since they got it, and every official from the 
policeman upwards was chosen from among the native 
Poles ; and now, it appears, the last state of that pro- 
vince is worse than the first. The person who is re- 
sponsible for the exposure of this last state is the 
Vienna correspondent not of The Scotsman, nor of 
The Standard nor of The Times even, but—of The 
Daily News! And he tells a story of the most shame- 
less oppression, cruelty, and extortion come to light, 
as practised by autonomous Galician officials—from the 
District Governor down to the policeman—upon poor 
Galician emigrants. For Austria read Great Britain, 
for Galicia read Ireland in the story, and you have an 
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inevitable picture of Home Rule granted. 
Morley and his friends pause and perpend. 

The second case is at home, and must touch Mr. 
Morley more nearly, because his later doctrines— 
such as parochialism, and the necessary preference of 
the elector at all times for a man of small crotchets 
and many words—are more involved. In 1871 the 
Spirit of the Age demanded that all children should be 
brought in from the highways and hedges, the streets 
and the alleys, to attend school, and to be made un- 
happy (whatever their aptitude) by learning a smatter- 
ing of the three R.’s. It has been mainly due to the 
Spirit of the Age as represented by Mr. John Morley 
and his friends that the School Boards which have 
been periodically elected since then have been made 
up of men and women who believe in their own Little 
Bethel and in the parish pump, whose minds were set on 
the realisation of pet whims and crotchets about educa- 
tion, but who knew nothing of the practical work of 
teaching. That scandal has long been known and en- 
dured. A new ‘School Board Scandal,’ however, has 
filled the week, which must go directly home to the 
business and bosom of all men—Mr. John Morley not 
excepted. It is now found that the London School 
Boards have not only been ignorant of what results 
should be sought in ra and how they ought to 
be sought, but have been ignorant enough (or wicked 
enough) to spend enormous sums on pretentious school- 
buildings, which the inquiry of the new Works Com- 
mittee shows to be jerry-built and improperly drained— 
to be crumbling and cracking into the cess-pools upon 
which they stand. The multitudinous believers in 
Parochialism and worshippers of the parish pump may 
be blind to the poor results of their principles applied 
to the instruction of the young, but they cannot over- 
look the results of their principles applied to bricks and 
mortar. It is one thing for electors not to know nor 
care whether their children’s minds are being opened ; 
it is quite another to know that their bodies are being 
poisoned by sewer-gas. 

Yet in spite of these lessons and warnings it is 
extrenely likely that Mr. John Morley (afd his kind) 
will continue in the broad road along wiiich the Spirit 
of the Age and his principles lead him ; he will continue 
to believe not in ‘ the long results of Time’ but in the 
short (and mean) results of the French Revolution ; he 
will continue to preach the beauty and desirability of 
parochialism in politics, and the joys of disintegration; 
and he will continue to rise to be heckled with all the 
dignity and consistency of a sham Roman medal. 


Let Mr. 





STANLEY AND EMIN. 


N oracle has said that the world and the press 
have ‘ gone dull,’ and that there is really nothing 

left to read. Yet all this week the world has been 
busy reading and talking Stanley. The dark mass of 
Africa has been projected between us and the field of 
current politics, obscuring even the light that comes 
from London. Every morning there have been fresh 
battles, sieges, fortunes for breakfast; wild tales of 
dolorous forests, enigmatical lakes,and mysterious moun- 
tains, compared to which the geography of the old and 
the new books of romance seems tame ; encounters with 
dwarfs and anthropophagi, bandits, rebels, and traitors 
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that make prose of Othello and out-Haggard Haggard. 
For its part, the reading world, dull though it may be, 
has not been unprepared. Chapters of adventure after 
this strain were expected when Stanley entered Africa. 
There was confidence that if he went in at one side of the 
continent, nothing would stop him from coming out on 
the other, and that his trail would be marked by stirring 
incidents. ‘That expectation has not been disappointed. 
As an exploit of travel and discovery, as the triumph 
of human will and daring over nearly every imaginable 
difficulty, nothing could be more brilliant than Stan- 
ley’s journey from the Congo to Zanzibar. As an 
enterprise which had for its particular aim and pur- 
pose something quite different from the enlargement of 
the store of African information and adventure, it must 
be spoken of in much more qualified terms. It was 
magnificent—but was it the ‘ relief of Emin Pasha’ ? 

The obvious answer to this question is that Emin 
Pasha has been relieved, and escorted in safety by Mr. 
Stanley to the coast. Unfortunately this is a reply 
that loses its complete and its satisfactory character in 
proportion as the circumstances are examined. We 
shall learn more of these circumstances by-and-by, but 
it does not seem likely that the balance of gain over 
loss, of causes of congratulation over occasions of 
regret and disappointment, will be favourably affected 
by fuller knowledge. Look at the facts as we already 
know them. Three years ago a cry for succour was 
heard from the interior of Africa. It came from an 
European officer of the Khedive’s, a friend and associate 
of Gordon of Khartoum. He had been placed in com- 
mand of the Equatorial Province of the Soudan, the 
most southern of Ismail’s conquests on the Nile. The 
revolt and the successive disasters to the Egyptian arms 
in the region lower down had completely cut him off 
from the aid or knowledge of the Government which 
had placed him in charge of the stations on the White 
Nile and the Albert Lake. The fall of Khartoum and 
of his old leader and exemplar appeared to seal his fate, 
For five or six years he faithfully held his ground ; 
but towards the close of 1886 he seemed to be almost 
at the end of his resources. He appealed for help, if 
he and the eight or ten thousand people dependent 
upon him were not to perish as Gordon and his men 
had been allowed to perish. It was an appeal to which 
Christendom, and, above all, England, who had taken 
upon herself the duty of protecting and superintending 
the affairs of Egypt, could not without shame turn a 
deaf ear. 

We know now that the time and resources at 
Emin’s disposal turned out to be greater than was 
supposed ; and we can gather that his hope and resolu- 
tion were not merely to save his ‘people’ but to save 
his province. But this was not known when the Emin 
Pasha Expedition was equipped and sent out with the 
aid of £10,000 advanced by Egypt on British guaran- 
tee. It was a cutting-out party, all whose chances 
lay in prompt and smooth progress towards the goal. 
In the light of all that has happened, the choice of 
route must be pronounced to be what it appeared to 
African authorities when it was first adopted—a grave 
and dreadful blunder. Sixteen instead of six months 
passed before Stanley, his strength nigh spent in 
struggling through the Aruwimi forests, was able to 
take Emin by the hand. The best part of another 
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year was spent before with Emin’s aid he could 
bring up the remnant of his rear-guard, which had 
gone to pieces in his absence. The ‘dismal forest’ 
of the Ituri swallowed up his men, his time, and 
his plans. When at last he was able to stretch his 
hand a second time towards Wadelai, there was none 
to grasp it. Emin was a prisoner in the hands of his 
own rebellious officers, who were fighting at the same 
time against invading Madhists. Stanley’s coming, and 
the significance it aroused, had for a first effect to break 
down the last frail structure of Egyptian authority on 
the Upper Nile. 

There is no pleasure—on the contrary there is pain— 
in the study of Stanley’s narrative of this bewildering 
series of events. It is difficult to see what else he could 
have done in the position in which he found himself 
and with the task assigned to him. But it is very 
possible to conceive an improvement in his manner of 
telling his story; and one cannot help seeing that 
there are elements of dignity and nobility as well as 
pathos in the quieter hero of the drama which are 
altogether lacking in the other, and even wondering 
whether after thirteen years of personal rule over Egyp- 
tian officers and Soudanese soldiers in the heart of Africa 
the noisier would have had them any better in hand. 
The pity of it—not alone for Emin, but for Africa—is 
that he has been compelled to leave the bulk of those 
who were his followers to become either Mahdist vic- 
tims or Mahdist weapons. Stanley has won a personal 
triumph no doubt. But looking back upon the Equa- 
torial Province as he found it and as he leaves it, and 
counting the numbers he took in and the numbers he 
brings out with him, his success seems costly as most 
men’s failures. 





THE TRADE OF CRITIC. 


[° has long been the fashion of the aspiring novelist 

or poetaster to preface his (or should we not rather 
say her?) maiden effort with a reckless denunciation of 
the ogre-critic. The type of the reviewer has been 
conventionalised until it somewhat resembles the 
Wicked Baronet of transpontine melodrama. To the 
imagination of the inexperienced the critic presents 
himself as a man of bloodthirsty aspect, savagely armed 
with malice, scorn, and epigram, a monster whose 
lightest recreation is the massacre of innocents. This 
fiction is picturesque enough, and so long as it was only 
taken seriously by the very young, protest was unneces- 
sary. Not long ago, though, Professor Knight and 
Archdeacon Farrar thought fit to throw a good deal 
of unwarrantable discredit upon the honest trade of 
criticism ; and after their unprofitable reviling it was 
to many of us a refreshment to read the dignified, if 
not too discriminating, defence of it which the Rev. A. 
J. Church contributed to a recent number of The 
Nineteenth Century. 

To say a word in favour of the incompetent and 
unscrupulous critic, or deny his existence, is no con- 
cern of ours. Every trade has its blacklegs. Even 
the Church has its intriguing demagogue. We have 
heard of professors who scarce knew the rudiments 
of the subject they pretended to teach; of preachers 
whose ministrations were nothing if not soporific. But 
we do not therefore propose to make a raid upon pro- 
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fessorial chairs or pull down pulpits. Professor Knight 
complains that there are reviewers who condemn books 
unread, or allow their judgment to be biassed by private 
envy ; while Archdeacon Farrar is indignant because the 
critic is ‘ blind to great merits and lynx-eyed to minute 
errors.’ Generalisations of this kind are rarely justi- 
fied, and it would be easy to name half-a-dozen journals 
whose reviewers make an honourable effort to form a 
fair opinion upon the literary works submitted to them. 
The Archdeacon’s ideal of criticism appears to be praise 
lavish and unreasoned. And though we cordially agree 
with him in condemning the critic who, for the sake of 
an epigram, would destroy the author's reputation, we 
see no reason for falling into the other extreme of blind 
appreciation. Every reviewer who respects his call- 
ing—and there are many such—will strive conscien- 
tiously to appraise the books which_he reads in an even 
balance. Excess of laudation is no less misleading 
to author and public alike than the wantonness of 
contempt. It is not the reviewer that is to blame, if 
much of the criticism of the present day is deprecia- 
tory. Archdeacon Farrar has never engaged in the 
trade which he so heartily despises, or he would be 
aware that—(his own works might long since have sug- 
gested the fancy contemporary literature does not con- 
sist of masterpieces only. To discourage the incom- 
petent from squandering time and money upon experi- 
ments in verse or fiction which can only lead to misery 
and failure is surely a task well worth the doing. 
Then we are told that there are reviewers ‘ who revel, 
perhaps in the sense of their superiority, in the con- 
temptuous condemnation of books of which they could 
not have written a single page. As Mr. Church justly 
points out, if no one may review a book which he could 
not have written himself, then there is an end of 
the matter. A new volume by Lord Tennyson or Mr. 
Swinburne must be received in stony silence if it do 
not receive criticism at the hands of the author. Arch- 
deacon Farrar has told us himself that he has not the 
reviewer's gift, and we are quite ready to believe him. 
But we should like to carry his argument to its logical 
conclusion, and remind him that, if this be the case, he 
should have shrunk from heaping abuse upon a num- 
ber of men ‘of whose criticism he could not have 
written a single line.” 

But the truth of the matter is that all minds are not 
constituted alike. Some there are who are richly en- 
dowed with the creative faculty ; others, less fortunate, 
may boast of nothing better than an instinct for criti- 
cism. A man has a perfect right to find fault with 
a coat or a pair of boots though he has never been 
apprenticed to tailor or shoemaker. And, similarly, a 
reviewer who has received an adequate training, who 
has familiarised himself with the masterpieces of ancient 
and modern literature,and deduced from the best models 
sound principles of criticism, may pronounce a judgment 
on the last three-volume novel or newest volume of 
verse without heeding the vain charges of ignorance or 
rascality which professor or ecclesiastic may choose to 
prefer against him. Criticism can boast of a tradition 
unbroken from the time of Aristotle. It is no more 
dependent upon chance or personal eccentricity than 
any form of creative literature. The conventions 


which were respected by Addison, Johnson, Hazlitt, 
Lamb, Matthew Arnold, need not be violated by the 
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reviewer of to-day. The fact that these writers will not 
disappear is the best proof of the value of criticism. 
The common reviewer is just as likely to write some- 
thing worthy to be remembered as the common novelist, 
and he generally does his work with far more taste and 
intelligence than are displayed by the author upon 
whose work he pronounces a judgment. And though 
Professor Knight and Archdeacon Farrar are valiant 
enough in their attack, what would they say if their 
own epoch-making works were left unnoticed by the 
tradesmen for whose opinion they have so profound 
a contempt 

But the truth is, their grievance is not ethical but 
personal. Archdeacon Farrar has suffered greatly at 
the hands of his reviewers, for it isa fact that many of 
these gentlemen do actually know good English from 
bad, and when they come upon it will often pause to 
treat it as it deserves. Again, Professor Knight is 
gifted with the gift of dulness beyond most of the chil- 
dren of men, and it is also a fact that of the literary 
expression of this quality your reviewer, whatever his 
grade, is notoriously impatient. It is natural enough, 
no doubt, for both to resent attacks for which their 
own deficiencies are really the most to blame, and of 
which themselves who could do no better are the 
primary cause ; but it is also the reverse of wise, the 
retort being obvious and the whole critical public with 
those who give it. 


IN A DOCKYARD. 





IV.—THE CONNING TOWER, 


** of the things which is shown to the open- 

minded Jandsman who visits Her Majesty's ships 
and vessels of war in the course of his round is the 
conning tower, and it is worth looking at, for, as Car- 
lyle might have said, it is typical of much. We have 
noted that one of the necessary conditions of efficient 
fighting is that those who have to command should be 
able to give orders rapidly and with reasonable security 
that those who have to obey shall hear them. This, 
we take it, is a self-evident proposition, and will not be 
denied by any one. It is so little denied that special 
means are provided in our ships to protect the officers 
who are ‘ carrying on” in action, and to transmit their 
orders in some way which is supposed to be safer than 
word of mouth. Of these means the conning tower is 
the centre. 

For the sake of those who have forgotten or do not 
know what a conning tower is, a few lines of description 
may be given. The conning tower, then, is an ellipti- 
cal erection of iron placed well forward on the ship on 
her upper-deck. It has a roof below which, on the top 
of the sides, are long, narrow openings through which 
an all-round view can be obtained, or at least a view 
forward and to well abaft the beam on both sides. It 
is entered through a narrow opening in the back. A 
moderate-sized man standing inside would have his eyes 
on a level with the look-out slits. Inside this place the 
captain and the gunnery lieutenant would be stationed 
in action, and with them a quartermaster to attend to 
the wheel. The conning tower is fitted all round with 
speaking-tubes, electrical signalling gear going to bat- 
tery and engine-room, and electrical gear for firing guns 
and torpedoes. The wheel is for steering the ship. In 
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short, the conning tower is the central ganglion of a 
complicated network of nerves going throughout the 
vessel from end to end. The captain will stand there 
protected from rifle fire. He will no longer walk up 
and down his quarter-deck, as the chaplain of the 
Victory saw Nelson and Hardy walking, hardly visible 
in the cloud of smoke and the falling dust which had 
been shattered out of the stern timbers of the Bucen- 
taur, exposed to the rifle fire from the tops of the 
Redoutable. He will no longer be compelled to send 
his orders by messenger, as Rodney did on the famous 
12th of August, when he despatched Sir Gilbert Blane 
with the order to the lower-deck batteries of the For- 
midable to ‘elevate their metal.’ No; he will stand 
covered from smaller projectiles, with his hand on the 
keys of those docile and infallible machines, which we 
now trust to speak, to run, to calculate for us. From 
that point his decision and his thought will direct the 
fighting ship and her fire as swiftly, as infallibly, as the 
finger of the musician strikes the note from the well- 
tuned piano. 

Such, to be a trifle pedantic, is the idea of the conning 
tower, and a very pretty one it is—on two suppositions : 
firstly, that the tower is never hit, and secondly, that 
the machines work without failing. Neither supposi- 
tion is of easy acceptance. As for the first, it is to be 
noticed that the position of every conning tower afloat 
is approximately known to every naval officer. He 
must know within certain limits where it must be. 
Now of two things the one istrue. Either artillery fire 
in naval actions can be accurate, or it cannot. If it 
can, then it will always be in an enemy's power to sweep 
off the conning tower which, since it is to afford a look- 
out, must be placed high and must not be obstructed— 
in other words, must be exposed. Whoever has seen 
what machine-gun fire has done with the plates of the 
Resistance can imagine what would be the fate of the 
officers in that conning tower which was once well 
peppered by a Hotchkiss gun. If, however, modern 
naval gunnery is not to be supposed to be accurate, of 
what use is the conning tower? On one supposition it 
is dangerous, on the other superfluous. In the old 
days captains fell on their quarter-decks, but all means 
of giving orders in their ship did not go with them. 
Now if the conning tower is to be used according to 
theory, if the upper-deck is to be clear of men, then, when- 
ever this one place which holds the whole directing power 
goes, the vessel will be left for a space at least uncom- 
manded and unsteered. That is what may happen. If it 
does not, it will be because the last place above the water- 
line a British captain will think of putting himself into 
in battle will be his conning tower. But in truth it is 
hardly necessary to condemn the towers because of this 
risk. The plain truth about them is that even in peace 
the bagful of tricks which they contain does not work. 
‘ These things,’ said a naval officer in our hearing once, 
as he was showing a very pretty electrical signal to the 
engine-room—‘ these things are very good to show in 
an exhibition on shore, and get a patent for. But at 
sea they don’t work.’ Naval officers know better than 
to get into hot water with the Admiralty by grumbling 
too much. So they make shift to get along; but they 
know by experience, and will tell you frankly what they 
think of the practical worth of all these scientific toys. 
When orders are given down the speaking-tubes the 
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voice mingles with the noises of the ship and becomes 
a mumble. What would it do in battle with the guns 
roaring and the vessel shuddering under the enemy’s 
blows? As for all the tender electrical wire nerves, 
when the ships are straining in a sea-way and trembling 
with the toiling of their own engines, as the new class 
of cruisers do, they jam. This is the conning tower. 
And this is the sort of place in which it is supposed 
that a whole network of delicate tubing and wire 
machinery liable to be disabled by the slightest strain 
is to work in storm and battle ! 

One might go on for a long time pointing out the 
defects of these trick-boxes. One might point out, for 
instance, that in our newest vessels, battle-ships and 
cruisers alike, which are so built as to allow the water 
a free passage over them, the officer who stands in a 
conning tower in the most moderate rough weather 
has the sea salt squirted in his eyes through the slit. 
If the slit is covered with glass, the salt cakes on it till 
it is opaque. Nor does it take salt water long to do 
this. But we think we have said enough to prove our 
point, which is this: —The modern system of centralising 
the means of giving orders, and of doing the work by 
machinery, has made our ships terribly vulnerable. If, 
as we have already said, the conning tower goes with 
the officer in it, the whole elaborate mechanical con- 
trivance goes too. The shot which kills the captain tears 
the speaking-tubes, electrical wires, and wheel to pieces 
also. Then is the ship for a time at least as it were 
masterless and rudderless. There are alternative things 
in other parts of the ship, no doubt, but the interval 
which is required to pass the word to the next in com- 
mand, and to begin working again, may be long enough 
to include a disaster. We have said that captains would 
not use their conning tower, and we believe they would 
not make such acockshy of themselves. In the cruisers 
—where their gunners would be fighting on the open 
deck behind the scanty shields of their guns—it would 
be shameful to hide. But unfortunately the mischief 
which these things may do would not be avoided by de- 
ciding to make little use of them. In reliance on the 
faith that machines which a man may spoil by twisting 
them over-roughly, or by dropping paint on the wrong 
place, will serve in battle, we have cut down our staff 
of officers and men to the quick. It would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to find men to carry messages without 
taking them from other work. Moreover, the vessels 
are so built in compartments shut off from one another 
that it would be very difficult to send the messages 
even if you got the messengers. Vessels which now 
answer to the thirty-six gun frigates of the old war do 
not carry a single midshipman. _All the officers they 
have are the lieutenants needed for the navigation and 
the batteries, the engineers who would be none too 
many for the engine-room work, and the doctors who 
would have their hands full. 'To be sure the paymaster 
and his assistant are left to serve as aids to the captain. 
We had almost overlooked them, which is unjust, since 
they represent our whole available margin in the event 
of casualties. Truly we have pinned our faith on 
machines—and on machines that will not work. 


[NoTE.—We specially invite the attention of our readers to 
this and subsequent numbers of a series which will set forth 
certain facts on the subject of naval design and construction not 
hitherto published.—ED. S. O.] 
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MODERN MEN. 
MR. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 


WE all rise to our feet. Some scale pillars, others 

clamber on seats, handkerchiefs are unfurled, the 
orchestra brays out Rule Britannia. The other Modern 
Men range in line against the wings; more and more 
brazen grows the music ; women would faint if only they 
were not sure that nobody would mind them. Listen to 
the tramp of the soldiers! Wildly the leader of the 
orchestra waves his baton. Now, gentlemen ! now, now, 
now! Sit down there! Silence! Who are you a-shoving 
of? Louder, gentlemen, louder! The orchestra is twisted 
into knots, every face is damp with enthusiasm, mouths 
are gaping, eyes on fire, the general bosom bursts with a 
single heart. Now, gentlemen, now! The music is deafen- 
ing, yet still the cry is Louder, louder! Quick, quicker, 
quicker! Bang, bang, bang Cr-r-rash! Enter Mr. 
Augustus Harris. 

He walks superbly round and round the stage, while we 
look at him fondly, and note that he is dressed in the 
British Flag. America has lent her Barnum for a season, 
but he found Mr. Harris here when he came. No two 
men could be more different. Barnum is a gentle cynic, 
but he whom we call Druriolanus—ah, he is too great to 
be cynical. In that expansive bosom cynicism would run 
hither and thither, looking for the way out. The story 
of Mr. Harris’s career should—and one day will—be 
offered to the young for a Christmas gift. Seldom will so 
much instruction and amusement have been compressed 
into one volume. Boys love tales of noble patriotism, and 
Mr. Harris is firstly and secondly and thirdly a patriot. 
Had it not been for his mighty love of Britannia’s Lion 
and the wooden walls of Old England, he would never 
have ascended the throne of Drury Lane. But a few 
years ago he was ‘ creating’ a comic part in Pink Dominoes, 
but his heart was not in it. Where was his bosom? It 
was far away, feeding its fill on patriotism. He pined to 
do for the stage what Drake and Raleigh and Nelson 
had done for England generally, what Macdermott—the 
Immense Artist, as Mr. Wedmore said of Méryon—was 
doing for the music-halls. Drury Lane stood empty, Mr. 
Harris walked in and filled it. He is to be knighted at 
the Queen’s next Jubilee. 

Mr. Harris's place of business is called the National 
Theatre because he is so patriotic. There are other pa- 
triotic houses in London, but Drury Lane has the biggest 
trumpets. These trumpets only play one tune—Rule 
Britannia ; and it is behind that tune that Mr. Harris has 
advanced to fame and fortune. At first there were 
diffident ones who predicted that the Drury Lane crown 
would never fit his head, and he retorted by wearing it 
on his bosom. His successes are a coronet to which new 
brilliants are added yearly ; and to gaze upon that trophy, 
to tot up its market value, is to realise how prodigious and 
how shining a creation Mr. Harris is. There are no dis- 
sentients now: we all walk in the procession ; he is our 
big drum. His stage-management is a national possession 
like the genius of Mr. Gladstone. He is said to have made 
Italian Opera pay. If ever he were made Lord Mayor, his 
Show. . . But who can imagine what his Show would be? 
The mind reels—‘ dizzy, lost, and unavailing’—from the 
effort. 

Perhaps every one can have too much patriotism except 
the man at the door, and hence it has been argued that 
by-and-by Mr. Harris’s patriotic pictures will pall. That 
is because his critics do not fathom him. They talk as if 
patriotism was without variety, as if it were only a hobby. 
No doubt patriotism may exist in only one colour. In the 
case of Mr. Plimsoll, for instance, it chiefly glows at the 
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thought of ships; Sir Wilfrid Lawson would perhaps be 
an ordinary person if we all drank water ; some feel like 
patriots at the name of Mr. Biggar, others only when they 
read of strikes, or shares, or Lord Wolseley, or the Arts 
and Crafts. It may be admitted that these persons get 
tiresome unless they can lock their bosoms up ; but their 
patriotism is not as Mr. Harris’s. His bosom says to 
theirs what the tank said to the bottles: ‘Come here, 
and I shall swallow you all.’ His patriotism, in short, is 
as wide as theirs is narrow. He keeps it in bottle, and 
his cellar (or bosom) contains many different patriotic 
brews. One can imagine him and Mr. Pettitt discussing 
what sort of play they will present next, just as a man 
speaks of having another bottle up from his cellar. ‘What 
do you say to the army?’ Mr. Harris asks, and the butler 
replies that the army has become too cheap atap. ‘We 
might try another African war, though,’ says Mr. Harris; 
but Mr. Pettitt questions if there is another bottle of that 
left. The sea and its gallant mariners is Druriolanus’s 
next suggestion, but Mr. Pettitt reminds him that the 
sideboard is covered with empty flagons of that brand. 
‘Then what do you say to racing?’ ‘A good idea; we 
have not had a bottle of it for months.’ So racing is 
the bottle cracked; and from that moment until the first 
night Mr. Harris is filled with enthusiasm for British sport. 
No one, to look at him now, could believe that only a 
little while ago he could speak of nought but Egyptian 
war, and that his patriotic eyes only saw blinding sand 
and corpses bleaching in the sun. Where now is his 
magnificent Union-Jackery over the English Universities 
and ‘ Commemoration’ and the‘ Scene on the River’? Is. 
this the man who defeated the Spanish Armada for the 
second time ? whose Cavalier feelings when a Monarch hid 
in the Royal Oak were judiciously tempered by regard for 
possible Roundheads in the gallery? It is the same man, 
but he has forgotten all about soldiers and tars, armadas 
and undergraduates. He has a bosom that will admit 
nothing except patriotism; but after the first night its 
contents are as lees to be cast out. Another vintage 
at once brims up the vehicle. 

The British Museum is well enough, but Drury Lane 
Theatre on a first night is the most wondrous spectacle in 
London. It is really a triumphal procession. A royal 
personage may be in one box, dozens of dukes and 
countesses are certain to be in others. The Poet-Laureate 
is inflated with pride if he gets a stall. Three Cabinet 
Ministers have two seats in the dress-circle between 
them. Painters and sculptors who got the R.A. easily 
enough find it more difficult to obtain a stall in the back 
row. Professional men and costermongers fight for admit- 
tance to the pit. The play itself is one of the most—the 
most—well, let us say the most patriotic, ever produced 
on any stage, but its success is never for a moment in 
doubt. The public has been duly notified that the hel- 
mets cost a pound a-piece, and Scene Fourth a thousand 
pounds, and the heroine’s bridal dress two-hundred-and- 


fifty pounds (£250), the whole produced on a scale of 


splendour never before attempted on the British stage. 
This is of course sufficient, and we are there to admire, 
not to criticise. What does it matter if the drama be 
fustian when the elephant’s trunk is real? The comedy 
consists perhaps in the funny man’s digging the aged 
spinster in the ribs with his thumb; but the audience cheer 
not because the scene is funny, but because they know 
the actors cost some forty pound a week. The Drury Lane 
pantomime is the showiest, the most gorgeous, the most 
processional and narcotic in the world; but who would pre- 
sume to fall asleep when the ‘ principal boy’ is getting a 
guinea a smirk? Finally the curtain falls on an extra- 
ordinary scene of enthusiasm, when Mr. Harris leads his 
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collaborator forward, and the sublime spectacle is offered 
gratis of these two Wonders clasping hands in full view of 
the audience. The critics are carried away in the general 
rapture, and Mr. Harris is able to advertise columns of 
‘press opinions’ that would have flattered Shakespeare. 
The intelligent foreigner is seldom at a Drury Lane first 
night, for a stall on such an occasion, like residence in 
Moray Place, provides a satisfaction ‘even religion cannot 
give. But some foreign princes may have been offered 
standing room, and we get off cheaply if they put down 
what they saw to patriotism. 





LONDON BREAD. 


ONDON is the greatest city in the world, and the 
bread on which it is content to feed its greatness is, 
speaking generally, such bread as would be eaten nowhere 
else. Indeed, the Londoner's taste in bread is almost on 
a par with his taste in comic songs and suburban architec- 
ture and his theory of what the streets should be at mid- 
night. That is to say, it could not well be worse ; and 
the consequence is that the daily loaf of the masses is at 
once a disgrace to the baker and an outrage on the con- 
sumer. 

His appetite, in this respect as in so many more, is 
thoroughly depraved. For that delicate and strengthening 
loaf—thin crusted and pure crumbed—which can only be 
made from fine flours rich in gluten and perfectly milled 
he has never professed to care. He does not know it, and 
if he knew it he would have to be taught to like it. He 
recks little or nothing of the quality of his crumb, but 
rejoices in dark, thick, high-flavoured crusts, impossible 
without a liberal admixture of potatoes and an excess of 
yeast, and he is prone to consume this compost fresh from 
the oven. It is a fact that tells for us with a certain horrid 
eloquence that London is the great market of the world for 
inferior grades of flour, and that vast fortunes have been 
reared in the baking trade upon the confection and distribu- 
tion of stuff that in Vienna or St. Petersburg would scarce 
be considered wholesome by a reputable porker. There has 
been of late a certain improvement in things, the action of 
a certain firm of Glasgow bakers having obliged their Lon- 
don rivals to try and compete with them in the matter of 
quality, texture, and appearance ; and it is no doubt a fact 
that the bread dispensed at clubs and restaurants of the 
better class—while vastly inferior to what you get in Vienna 
or Pesth—is at least respectable. But, while Scots bread 
is made of flour so good in itself and so beautifully handled 
that it eats better stale than new, and can be kept for 
months without showing any symptom of decay—remains 
as sweet as when it left the oven—the common London 
loaf is heavy, unsightly, deficient in nutriment, and as 
often as not unwholesome, while to keep it for any length 
of time without putrefaction setting in has so far proved 
an achievement beyond the capacity of man. 

The reasons are miserably simple. To begin with, in 
a great section of the trade the system of working is 
thoroughly vicious: either the miller owns the shop, or 
the shopkeeper has started on credit with or an advance 
from the miller, so that that artist (whose ‘thombe of 
gold’ is to us as real as, if less obvious than, it was to the 
generation of Chaucer) is in a position to supply what 
flour seems good to him. Now there is flour and flour ; and 
there is milling and milling. There are the fine American 
patents and the first grades of Hungarian, and these are 
so exquisitely manufactured as to consist of nothing but 
nutritive material, all impurities having been excluded 
from their composition by a process of milling scientific 
in the exactness of its operations and the perfection of its 
results, and to which the English miller with his rule-of- 
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thumb and his rough-and-ready methods is incapable— 


thus far, at least—of condescension. He has moved with 
the times, it is true, but he has still a very great deal to 
learn; and so long as he rules the roast in London, so long 
will the Londoner exult in that combination of potatoes 
and inferior flours which his dura ilia and his simple mind 
accept as bread, but which is no more bread to the Aus- 
trian or even the Scotsman than that good man Stead is 
agreeable to the Vatican or than Mr. W. O’Brien (with 
or without his trousers) is a hero to the average Briton. 
As for the common London bakehouse, to describe it is 
impossible here. Suffice to say that London bread is 


.mostly produced somewhere or other in the London 


cellarage. The men work naked, or thereabouts, in an 
atmosphere grossly overheated and seldom touched with 
ventilation ; machinery is by no means general ; ‘ there 
are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio’ ! The 
best is to look and pass by. 

In Scotland, where butter is eaten fresh, the bread, 
though it is salted to taste, tends to insipidity and dry- 
ness; but it is nourishing and wholesome always, and it 
will always keep. In London, where men eat their butter 
powdered, and the loaf is mainly composed of yeast, 
potatoes, and the flour of low-class wheats, the loaf comes 
crusty and sweet from the oven, but nourishes little and 
will not keep at all. Of its manifest and triumphant 
inferiority it may be that the innocent cause is Dr. Richard- 
son. As we know, he insisted that whole-meal bread 
is very easily digested—as by them that lead a sedentary 
life it is, though for the young and vigorous and active 
its fitness has yet to be made out ; and in this way it may 
have got to be a superstition that dark bread is wholesomer 
than white, so that the loaf compacted of the flour of Eng- 
lish wheat, which is notoriously poor in gluten, and of all 
manner of impurities—the least noxious of which is honest 
mud—remains more potent with the multitude than ever. 
But be this as it may, it is demonstrable that London bread 
is as arule the worst in the world ; it is scarce to be gainsaid 
that, her fortune being equal with her deserts, she should 
have as good bread as the world can show; it is obvious 
to the meanest capacity that the best bread is only to be 
made out of the finest flour, that the finest flour is only to 
be milled from the richest wheat, and that there is no 
wheat so good but it may be impoverished by unintelligent 
and thriftless milling. It is plain, then, that if King Midas 
has ass’s ears the fault is primarily with himself who asks 
no better, and after him with those evil counsellors who 
tell him that his deformity is the envy of the human race. 








‘ELEGANCE’ 


He eighteenth century seems to have attempted to form 

a critical vocabulary, but to have failed to give it the 
stamp of permanence. We may not regret the disappear- 
ance of ‘embellish’ and ‘embellishments, though they were 
favourites with Goldsmith, and though the half-technical 
language of his Essays is often really felicitous, whatever 
may be thought of him as a critic. But ‘ sensibility’ and 
‘elegance’ we can ill spare. The first, indeed, has a fugitive 
existence conceded to it ; but it survives as a reminiscence 
rather than as a reality, and the popular verdict on its use 
would probably be ‘ precious rather than praiseworthy.’ 
Perhaps we might say that the atmosphere it is allowed 
to breathe at present is somewhat rarefied. ‘ Elegance,’ on 
the other hand, has so long been assailed by direct wit 
and oblique humour, that Holofernes himself might de- 
spair of such a ‘ mellowing of occasion’ as would enable 
him to ‘ deliver’ it with its old impressiveness, or bring it 
again intovogue. Fashion may be a formidable thing, but 
the welcome truth, that we are better than our fathers, 
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has not been seriously shaken ; and ‘ elegance,’ with some 
other discredited words, is permitted to retain a life of 
ignominy only to point this moral anew, and to illustrate 
by contrast the robuster virtues demanded of us to-day. 
But the last century never desired to praise ‘ meretricious 
graces’ and ‘clustering ornaments’; and there is no excuse 
for giving the name of ‘elegance’ to the vices most remote 
from it, or relegating it to the dialect of Don Adriano de 
Armado. 

The charming anthology brought out some twenty years 
ago with the title of Lyra Elegantiarum delightfully illus- 
trates those ‘ minuter beauties’ of poetry which Johnson 
tells us form a part of the suggestions of the word. But 
the Johnson of the Dictionary may be distinguished from 
the Johnson of the Lives. When he applies the word 
himself, it is the ‘beauty of propriety’ rather than 
‘beauty without grandeur’ that he means. The praise 
which it awards is seldom a qualified praise. And if his 
own use is uncertain, his quotations leave no doubt as 
to the practice of others. In spite of the associations of 
its Latin origin, ‘elegant’ has already in Bacon and Milton 
a distinctive English sense of its own. If Bacon couples 
‘finely and elegantly,’ he is writing of a style which, if it 
is instinct with genius, is no less duly submitted to the 
control of art; for the idea of minuteness is altogether 
excluded from ‘elegantly’ by the associations of the 
context. About Milton’s language there is, if possible, 
less ambiguity. ‘ Perspicuously,’ he writes, ‘elegantly, 
and according to the fittest style of lofty, mean, or lowly.’ 
‘Elegance,’ therefore, is not so much the particular mark 
of any style as a requisite of all styles. 

There is a dialogue of Lucian—the Leriphanes—which 
offers a piece of literary counsel almost in the terms of 
Milton. The fantastic Lexiphanes reads to Lucian a 
composition bristling with archaisms and affectations, and 
after much delicious chaff Lucian condescends to take 
him seriously. ‘ Never,’ he says, ‘put your hand to any 
literary work till you have sacrificed to the Graces and 
the Goddess of Lucidity.’ Is not this to say: ‘If you 
can’t write perspicuously and elegantly, don’t try to write 
at all’? 

One is tempted to note in passing the exquisite impro- 
priety of calling Johnson ‘the modern Lexiphanes ’—the 
title of an eighteenth-century diatribe on his style. We 
have only to recall a passage from one of the best known 
Lives of the Poets to enable us to conjecture the sort of 
short method (not Lucian’s method) which would have 
been taken with Lucian’s friend: ‘Sir, “buxom” health is 
not elegant. You seem .not to understand the word. 
Language is not more forcible as it is more remote from 
common use. I distrust an expression that reaches the 
utmost limits of our language. You, sir, have driven it a 
little more beyond common apprehension !’ 

Would Johnson have allowed that the Religio Medici 
was elegant? We think not, much as he admired it. ‘It 
strikes,’ he says, *‘ but does not allure.’ Sir Thomas Browne 
himself certainly was not over-strict in the use of the word. 
Otherwise we should not have had ‘ Paul, that elegant 
apostle’! But with Sir Thomas what strikes does allure. 
A beautiful paradox is meat and drink to him. He does, 
indeed, protest against some ‘ rodomontado of Lucan,’ but 
he is ‘much taken with him, and with the singular pieces 
of the philosophy of Zeno.’ He ‘loves to lose himself 


in a mystery, and to pursue his reason to an O altitudo.’ 
These passages, and especially the last, seem to fix the 
significance of the epithet. It represents to Browne all 
the choicer felicities of paradox and antithesis, and’ that 
‘refined ecstasy of contemplation so c eaereee to A but 
the most thoughtful enthusiast. S 

‘Elegant’ was never, we should suppose, so dignified 
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before or since ; but there is a passage of Cowper where 
it has a sufficiently honourable context, though one less 
difficult to reconcile with the uses already quoted from 
Bacon and Milton. ‘Milton,’ he says, ‘is everywhere 
grand and elegant. He is never quaint or resorts to musty 
antiquity for his beauties.’ In spite of Johnson's ruling, 
the phrase is not unintelligible. It means surely that 
Milton’s style is everywhere the style of a classic, and 
that it requires no apology of time or place. There is a 
not unpleasing grotesqueness, or at least an adventitious 
interest, which may be imported into poetry by archaisms 
or other quaintnesses. But Milton will not so please, or 
rely upon anything but that real beauty by which alone 
the highest poetry makes its appeal. ‘His antiquity is 
never musty, for he has ways ever new of fostering the 
pleasure in literary reminiscence. He is elegant as well 
as grand, for no new canons of taste can ever make his 
style obsolete any more than his genius. 

Cowper is fond of dwelling on the necessity of elegance. 
Commenting on plain-speaking, falsely so-called, he says : 
‘Truth needs no ornament. It does not therefore follow 
that we must clothe her in rags’! Lucian might help 
us to a resetting of this text. Would he not tell us that 
the conditions of elegance might be satisfied though the 
Graces filled no other office than to be the handmaids of 
Lucidity ? 

A too narrow application of the test of elegance would, 
of course, exclude some good literature. Bunyan, for 
instance, would have been too much for ‘ persons of sensi- 
bility ’ in the last century. Cowper hardly dares to con- 
fess his liking for him, and Hume thinks it impossible 
that admirers of the elegant Addison could care for the 
Pilgrim's Progress. Yet Milton’s gloss on the word would 
scarcely be fatal to Bunyan. He does not forget propriety, 
and, so far as he distinguishes them, has ‘ the fittest style 
for lofty, mean, or lowly,’ though Mr. Talkative might not 
find all his sentences as ‘sweetly penned’ as he would 
desire. 

Matthew Arnold was once described by The Daily 
Telegraph as‘ an elegant Jeremiah.’ The sarcasm was 
doubtless scathing, and perhaps an adjective has seldom 
been so grotesquely mated. Nevertheless, the word may 
fitly describe the quality which made Mr. Arnold so rare 
acritic: the quality he deplored as so conspicuously absent 
from some types of journalism. It was the true Attic 
moderation, the prompt acquiescence in the demands of 
lucidity, the balance so surely held between the esoteric 
and the familiar that gave him so separate a place among 
the prose-writers of our time. It was this that secured 
for him the note that was not provincial—the note of 
elegance. If it is too late to recover the word, there 
should never want some voice from the ranks of our leaders 
in literature to remind us of our need of the thing. 


THE HIGHLAND REGIMENT. 
THE BLACK WATCH (ROYAL HIGHLANDERS).—II. 


N their next theatre of war, in the wilds of Canada and 
North America, the Black Watch seemed equally at 
home. Already in a reconnoissance before Fontenoy it 
was observed that a Highlander, being annoyed by a 
grassin or sharpshooter, planted his bonnet on a stick by 
the verge of a hollow road ; and while the grassin was 
occupied with that, approaching cautiously, took aim and 
presently brought down his man. Pretty practice of this 
kind must have come in useful against the Red. Men, or 
the American insurgents, who perhaps were an enemy 
not: unlike the Boers. The Black Watch were often suc- 


‘cessful : against the Indians at Bushy Run and Fort Pitt, 
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1762-64, and against the Americans at Brooklyn, at Fort 
Washington, at Pisquatua, at Brandywine River, at Stony 
Point at Charlestown, 1776-81. But it was in the earlier 
campaign in Canada, where they had their old enemies the 
French to face, that they added most to their fame. 

In 1758 they were sent against an entrenched position 
at Ticonderoga. The place had not been breached, the 
artillery had not come up ; they were not even furnished 
with scaling ladders. Yet for four hours they kept up 
the attack, climbing on each other's shoulders, and fixing 
their feet in holes which they made with their swords 
and bayonets in the face of the work. Captain John 
Campbell—(as a private he had danced before George u1. 
in 1743 in, the Great Hall at Saint James’s)—with a 
few men surmounted the breastwork only to be slain 
on the spot. After half of the men and two-thirds of 
the officers were dead or disabled, and General Aber- 
cromby had ordered a retreat for the third time, the 
Black Watch was with difficulty withdrawn. It is good to 
remember that Ticonderoga did not long remain French 
after that. Indeed the Indian sachem’s prophecy— The 
English, formerly women, are now turned men: they will 
soon eat the remainder of the French in Canada, or 
drive them out of the country ’—was, as every one knows, 
presently justified. As episodes in these Canadian and 
American campaigns, the Black Watch shared in expedi- 
tions against the islands of Martinique and Guadaloupe 
(1759), Dominique, Martinique, Havana, 1762. And in 
the island of St. Vincent, in 1796, one gets an interesting 
glimpse of them fighting in a forest : ‘The wood was in a 
blaze, but not a man was to be seen . . . the enemy fol- 
lowing us with as much rapidity as if they had sprung like 
monkeys from tree to tree.’ 

The wars in the West thus covered a period of about 
forty years. But between the War of Independence, ter- 
minated by Lord Cornwallis’s surrender at Yorktown, and 
the second West Indian Expedition, the Black Watch had 
seen Scotland once, in 1790, when it is recorded that the 
old soldiers leaped to the shore and kissed the earth, which 
they held up in handfuls. In six years they were back 
again in the West Indies; but in the interval they had 
crossed the Channel twice: once to the relief of Nieuport 
with Sir Charles Dundas, who was successful; and again 
to serve the Duke of York in a severe but unsatisfactory 
campaign in Flanders, that left the Black Watch with 
memories of Gildermalsen still kept green. The fighting 
in St. Vincent followed, and the regiment then sailed east- 
ward. They touched at Portsmouth, made some stay at 
Gibraltar, and joined in the fighting in Minorca and the 
suecessful blockade of Malta; but their real destination 
There, at the battle of Alexandria, the Black 
Posted near 


was Egypt. 
Watch put a crown upon their achievement. 
a ruined palace, they defeated the French Invincibles and 
took their standard. Advancing a little way, they fought 
hand to hand with fresh cavalry and infantry: they saved 
the life of their General, at least, till victory was his, 
When their ranks were thinned, and they must have been 
overwhelmed had not supports arrived, he found them 
‘broken but not defeated, resisting still individually.’ 
More cannot be asked of a soldier. 

From Egypt the Black Watch returned home to receive 
an ovation, but not to rest. In garrison at Gibraltar in 1806, 
they did not join the field army in time for Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley’s first Peninsular victory of Vimiera, where he was 
thrice superseded. But they were with Sir John Moore in 
his advance; in that retreat where the orderwas issued: ‘The 
rear-guard cannot stop, and those who fall behind must take 
their fate’; and at Corunna. Inthe retreat, to obtain food 
and shelter violence and plunder were of necessity per- 
mitted: the disorder that followed threatened the speedy 
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dissolution of the army. The men—many of them bare- 


foot and half-famished—were urged along roads knee-deep 
in mud (and sometimes in snow and ice), in the face of 
Yet they marched fifty-six 
miles from Villa Franea to Lugo in forty-eight hours, and 
were always ready to turn and fight and conquer: as they 
did at Corunna. From Portugal they sailed homewards, 
then to wretched Walcheren, then back to the Peninsula. 
Here we must leave them, on the very threshold of their 
splendid career, yet with a record behind them of which 
any regiment would be proud. Their later exploits in 


torrents of wind and rain. 


the Peninsula, in the campaign of 1815, in the Crimea, 
and in the Mutiny are a household word. Moreover, in 
these great wars—as recently in Egypt—the Black Watch 
was commonly brigaded with other Highland regiments, 
their second battalion (long known as the Seventy-Third) 





among them, to whose history we may return later. In 
the Ashanti Expedition the Black Watch was the only 
Highland regiment employed: naturally it distinguished 
itself in the difficult bush-fighting. ‘ Please send me 
up the Forty-Second at once, wrote the Brigadier, ‘as 
I wish to head the attack with them. The th are 
tired, and not steady enough for a decisive effort ; lose no 





time.’ ‘The Forty-Second were at once passed to the 
front. . . . Without stop or stay they rushed on cheering, 
their pipes playing, their officers to the front ; ambuscade 
after ambuscade was successfully carried, village after 
village won in succession, till the Ashantis broke and fled 
in the wildest disorder down the pathway on their front to 
Coomassie.’ 

The story of the famous ‘red heckle’ remains to be 
told. It is certain that it dates from Gildermalsen, but 
the details are a little obscure. Keltie, quoting from 
Colonel Wheatley’s unpublished chronicles of the Black 
Watch, says that a’reward for retaking two field-pieces and 
dragging them back unhorsed had been promised to the 
Forty-Second. Accordingly, one day after their return 
home, a large box containing red feathers was brought on 
parade ; they were distributed among the men, and hence- 
torth became their badge. Yet elsewhere one reads of 
the red heckle being worn in Flanders, where the enemy 
were bidden to look out for it. Probably both accounts 
are true, the first referring to the official recognition of 
what had been done spontaneously in the field. The 
exclusive right of the Black Watch to this badge was 
again notified by the Horse Guards authorities in August 
1822. It has become the symbol of their exclusiveness, 
much prized by themselves ; and when any members of 
the corps (no true Highlanders these) make themselves 
unpopular with their brethren-in-arms, it is commonly 
d red 





accounted for by some reference to ‘that d 
heckle.’ 

From unpleasant disputes—common enough in regi- 
mental histories—the Black Watch have kept clear; but 
after Alexandria they were involved in one. The stan- 
dard taken from the French Invincibles was lost or stolen 
in the course of the day, and could not afterwards be 
traced. But, as General Stewart says, the point is that 
it was taken, and that the Invincibles were beaten and 
At Corunna there was not, as 
General Ster- 


surrendered on the field. 
some have pretended, a misunderstanding. 
ling’s testimony is explicit: ‘The Highlanders,’ he says, 
‘never retired, nor received any orders except one from 
Sir John Moore just before his death. He says nothing of 
men being sent back for ammunition. Napier, the his- 
torian, speaks rather ambiguously of this action ; but as 
his brother, Major Napier of the Fiftieth, was isolated and 
taken prisoner in the village of Elvira, it is fair to suppose 
he was unintentionally misled by information from that 
quarter. 
BS 
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RABBIT-SHOOTING. 
| ABBIT-SHOOTING suits all sorts and conditions of 


men. After the rookery, the warren; you begin 
with rooks, and you go on to bunny. Nor does the 
veteran disdain it either: a day ina well-stocked warren 
is not wholly beneath comparison with a quest in the 
heather. But he who likes it best of all is perhaps the 
man who, without being an infatuated sportsman, yet loves 
—for health’s sake or a taste for the country or some lazy, 
hazy inclination—to live a great deal in the ‘full air.’ 
One reason for this is that it is open all the year. There 
is no close-time ; and no such agitation as was made in 
favour of the hare has ever been raised for one, the 
truth being that nothing of the kind is needed. I have 
been told by many proprietors of late that, despite the 
Ground Game Act and the multiplication of poachers, 
they have never known rabbits more plentiful than during 
the past few years. The creature seems to benefit by 
being thinned out to the verge of extermination. How- 
ever this be, it is certain that nothing tends to disease 
more than overcrowding, which means the fouling of the 
grass. His prolific quality enables him to re-stock in a 
single season a covert which has been trapped and wired 
even to apparent depopulation. It thus happens that 
the only season when there is any difficulty in getting 
By then, 
ferret, weather, and gun have done their work, and the 


him is in the wintry months before seed-time. 


fields are bare and without cover. But on fine days even 
then spaniel or terrier will set him up from the withered 
grass at the hedge-roots,or from the brushwood of a 
plantation. 

Undoubtedly, of all the forms of rabbit-shooting the 
liveliest is that with ferrets, and even that is not to be 
well done without a considerable knowledge of their 
habits. It is said they bolt freely on moonlight nights, 
and I knew an old poacher who on {these did all his work. 
He would slink away up the hill-side to the woods an 
hour or so after dusk, with his little dog Nellie—which he 
used exclusively as a watch, her low growl telling him 
whenever anybody was by; and with a net on each bolt- 
hole and his white ferret hard at work in the burrow, he 
would seat himself on a log or stone patient and vigilant, 
and (like Mr. Browning’s Artemis) ‘ await in fitting silence 
the event.’ But, as a rule, rabbits never bolt well after 
mid-day, and the best sport is to be got between ten and 
twelve. You soon get to know the holes from which they 
start most readily—the best being usually those which open 
on a steep bank, the worst those which are mined into a 
level meadow. In the latter the ferret often drives the 
rabbits into a corner from which there is no exit, while in 
the former he chases them from chamber to chamber into 
the open. There is much variety in rabbits. One flies 
out like a shot, and makes direct for another burrow or 
covert; the next stops short and sits down on his front 
door-step (as it were) to consider whether he shall go 
back or make a rush for it. If they come freely the shoot- 
ing is just difficult enough to be interesting. Not only does 
the rabbit offer a smaller target than the hare, but he has 
a jerky up-and-down run, and his earths are commonly 
neighboured with brushwood and other cover into which 
he may, and sometimes does, escape. Besides, it is usual 
for one gun to look after a number of openings, all of 


which you must closely watch, so as to knock the quarry 
over as he slips rapidly from one refuge to another. As a 
rule you have with you a fast terrier or a small retriever, 
trained not to touch the ferrets, but fast enough to bring 
up a wounded rabbit. It is common enough for ferrets 
to ‘lie in,’ for, as every rabbit-shooter knows, it is a 
trick that is not too mean for the best of them. Un- 
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muzzled, too, they gorge themselves with rabbit; and 





when they are muzzled—and then in the opinion of many 
they do not work so briskly—they will sometimes coil 
up and go to sleep. .To rouse them it is not enough to 
hold a dead rabbit at the mouth of the hole and squeak 
like one in trouble: the keeper perforce must dig them 
out. When one is lost he does not seem to wander far, 
and he will soon be returned if the ploughman (who is 
pretty certain to find him hunting for himself along a 
hedgerow) be not tempted to put him in his pocket and 
say nothing about him. 

To that sportsman who is not overweeningly anxious to 
make a big bag, the pleasantest rabbit-shooting is found 
in a stroll over a big estate, than which there is nothing 
more enjoyable. A very little experience teaches you 
when and where to go. Rabbits, like other wild things, 
have their regular meal-times : you may smoke a good 
many pipes under a favourite tree at noon and see nothing. 
All is perfectly still: not a wing in the air, not a rustle 
in the undergrowth. Then, at last, a wood pigeon flies 
over from one great wood to another, and is followed bv 
several friends ; crows and jackdaws begin to give voice, 
and be busy ; on the stream the trouts start rising, and 
dimple the water; and hist! that little dark object- 
unobserved before in the shooting corn or the long grass 
—is a rabbit who has stolen out of his burrow, and whose 
ear-tips alone are visible as, half-suspicious of a hostile 
presence, he sits up to listen. If you keep perfectly still, 
and don’t look directly at him (for he is quick to catch 
your eye), down he ‘ll go, and soon will he be joined in his 
feed by others. One meal is taken in the early morning, 
another at four, and a third about dusk ; that is speaking 
roughly, of course, for where rabbits are plentiful they are 
popping in and out all day. The extent of their wander- 
ings largely depends upon the weather. After storm or 
heavy rain you may walk the rough meadows, or beat 
bracken and gorse for them in vain; while in a windy 
evening, when they are not so quick to hear or scent 
danger, they are easily stalked indeed. In some respects 
the rabbit is like the ostrich. He does not exactly bury 
his head in the sand; but if you take him by surprise in 
the middle of a field, his one idea of concealment is to 
stretch full-length on the ground, his ears thrown back, 
and with nothing to differentiate him from a big grey 
stone except his eyes, in which it is impossible to mistake 
the look of pain and alarm. But, as you near him from the 
direction of his home, he screws himself about for flight. 


If he is allowed to make for his burrow he does not go off 


in a direct line, but follows the twists and turnings of his 
‘run, for the field is all laid out in rabbit roads, and when 
he is driven out of them he seems lost. The poacher and 
the gamekeeper note these runs with equal care, for the 
loop of wire with which so many rabbits are taken is so 
placed as to hang over the new-trod way. The rabbit 
is not very intelligent. _ Believing himself hidden in a 
tuft of grass or a whin bush, he will lie there till you pick 


him up or your dog saves you the trouble. Turned out of 


a sack at a coursing-match, he will sometimes cower down 
in exactly the same way. He is extremely susceptible 
to fear, and seems occasionally to get literally frightened 
out of his wits. I have discharged a gun over the head 
of a rabbit within a couple of paces of his hole, and 
he has allowed himself to be taken up in a paralysis 
of terror. What happens when he is hunted by the 
weasel, the stoat, or the ferret is pretty much the same : 
he sits stupefied, as a mouse does after it has been held 
unharmed in the grip of a cat. The approach of death 
operates upon him like an anesthetic ; instead of taking 
a line across country to some of the distant haunts where 
he has gone a-courting on moonlight nights, he potters 
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about the neighbourhood where he was started ; and the 
slow but devilish weasel will follow him from burrow to 
burrow, nor turn aside for any of his brothers till he 
has brought him down. 

The town or Cockney sportsman (who is always glad of 
a day’s rabbit-shooting) is a common subject for practical 
gibery. I know a man who takes such visitors to a little 
half-acre of gorse, posts them round about it, and then 
sends in a dog to hunt the rabbits out. Out they come, 
one or two at a time, in numbers that set the sportsmen 
shouting with amazement; and the explanation (which, 
of course, is not vouchsafed to them) is that all were cap- 
tured by the keeper beforehand, and have been started 
there from hidden traps. It is a pleasant device for 
providing excellent sport, and escaping the molestation 
of one’s coverts and the possible forfeiture of one’s life at 
the hands of unskilled shooters. 


CLEVEDON. 


GRASSY field, the lambs, the nibbling sheep, 
A blackbird and a thorn, the April smile 
Of brooding peace, the gentle airs that wile 


a — 


The Channel of its moodiness ; a steep 
That brinks the flood, a little gate to keep 
The sacred ground—and then that old grey pile, 
A simple church wherein there is no guile 
Of ornament ; and here the Hallams sleep. 
Blest mourner, in whose soul the grief grew song, 
Not now, methinks, awakes the slumb’ring pain, 
While Joy with busy fingers weaves the woof 
Of Spring. But when the Winter nights are long, 
Thy spirit comes with sobbing of the rain, 
And spreads itself, and moans upon the roof. 
T. E. Brown. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
AN ELECTRICAL SOCIETY FOR SCOTLAND. 
[To the Editor of Zie Scots Observer.| 
Croydon, 26th November, 1889. 

Sirk, — The Institution of Electrical Engineers, London, 
though one of the youngest, is apparently the most vigorous 
and thriving of all the scientific bodies. Founded nineteen 
years ago by the late Sir William Siemens, it already numbers 
above seventeen hundred members, scattered all over the habi- 
table globe. There had been attempts to establish an electri- 
cal society in London before then, but none of them succeeded. 
The rapid extension of land and sea telegraphs, however, since 
the year 1837, when the first land-line was opened, and 1851, 
when the first cable was laid across the Straits of Dover, pre- 
pared the way for the foundation of the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers in 1870; and the introduction of the telephone, the 
electric light, and the transmission of power by electricity since 
that date have naturally led to the aggrandisement of the 
society, and the development of its title through the interme- 
diate phase of ‘Society of Telegraph Engineers and Electri- 
cians’ to the present, and probably final form, of ‘ Institution 
of Electrical Engineers.’ The London society is, perhaps, the 
most influential of electrical bodies; but Berlin, Paris, New 
York, and many other cities have their equivalent corporations. 
Even Tokio, in Japan, boasts an electrical society of more 
than a thousand members. Over all there is the International 
Society of Electricians, having its headquarters in Paris. 

With electrical societies springing up like mushrooms in 
different parts of the world, one may well ask whether the time 
has not arrived when Scotland too should have its electrical so- 
ciety? What with the employees of the telegraph, the telephone, 
and the electric lighting companies, there is now a large number 
of persons engaged in electrical work throughout Scotland, and 
especially in Edinburgh and Glasgow. The engineering classes 
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at the Universities, technical colleges, and public schools have 
added electrical study to their courses, and hundreds of students 
are being trained in it every year. The great ship-builders have 
established electrical departments for the lighting and fitting of 
their ships ; and the introduction of electric railways into the 
country is certain to increase the number of Scots electrical 
engineers. From the richness of its coal-fields and the abundant 
wind- and water-power of its hills, Scotland is marked out for 
the development of electrical industries in the future. But, 
though there is a good field for electrical engineering in Scot- 
land, we are confronted with the question : Is it necessary to 
have an electrical society there? Will not the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers in London suffice for all the wants of 
Scotland in this respect? The Institution of Electrical En- 
gineers is, no doubt, a central and in some respects a national 
body. The Institution of Civil Engineers and other societies 
may be said to be the same; but the existence of the latter 
has not been found sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
whole country, and hence we have a number of local societies. 
Neither do I think that the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
in London will satisfy the needs of Scottish electricians, or Irish 
either, for that matter. 

To begin with, London is too far away. It is quite impos- 
sible for a Scottish member of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers to attend the weekly meetings in Great George 
Street, Westminster. At the most he can only hope to attend 
a meeting should his business call him up to London fora 
time, or in the rare event of his reading a paper before the 
society, when he may undertake a special trip for the purpose. 
But as this involves an absence from home of several days, and 
a journey of four or five hundred miles, small wonder that the 
Scots electrician does not often figure in the list of papers read 
before the meetings. There is little to encourage him to com- 
municate his results, either of research or invention, to the 
London society ; and hence he generally contents himself with 
presenting them to one of the other scientific societies which 
already exist at home. There, unfortunately, they are in a 
measure lost, for they do not always reach the eyes of his pro- 
fessional brethren, to whom, of course, they would be most 
serviceable. but there is a still more important drawback to 
the London society. Through his inability to attend the meet- 
ings, he is prevented from meeting and associating with his 
brother electricians. The only benefit he derives from the 
London society is the receipt of the printed proceedings 
which he could otherwise buy of the publisher without being 
a member at all), with any professional status that may attach 
tomembership. He feels himself quite out of touch with the 
society he belongs to, and loses the immense and stimulating 
advantage of knowing and regularly meeting his fellow-elec- 
tricians. We say ‘stimulating advantage’; for when brothers 
of acraft meet together they do stimulate each other to fresh 
exertions : they sow each other’s minds with fresh ideas, facts, 
and counsels, which are of the highest importance in fostering 
a science and its application. All, or nearly all, research and 
invention is the result of a borrowing and adding process, in 
which one man borrows from the past or from a contemporary 
mind, and adds to it something of his own. Not having a 
special society, the Scottish electricians are at present deprived 
of this fostering influence, and their improvements, such as they 
are, lie scattered here and there among the transactions of alien 
societies. In short, the primary object and chief advantages of 
corporation are at present lost to them. Did they possess an 
electrical society of their own, uniting them in active and pro- 
fessional fellowship, the Scottish electricians would, through the 
operation of sympathy, emulation, and the exchange of thought, 
produce far more original work; their inventions and discoveries 
would reach the eye of the world sooner; and the whole of 
Scotland would benefit by the increased development of the 
electrical industries which would result. 

The country of Watt, Clerk Maxwell, Murdoch, and Charles 
Morrison, the inventor of the first practical telegraph, is not 
deficient in the natural genius of the electrical engineer. It 
only remains to give that genius the fairest opportunity for 
growth. Hitherto the London society has attracted some of 
the best electricians in Scotland : to wit, Sir William Thomson 
(now its President for the second or third time), the late Pro- 
fessor Fleeming Jenkin, Professor G. Forbes (son of Principal 
Forbes), and others. That society has exerted an inestimable 
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influence in furthering electrical science throughout England. 
There is every reason to believe that a Scottish society would 
do the same for Scotland. I submit, therefore, that an elec- 
trical society should be founded there, and that the occasion of 
the opening of the Forth Bridge and the holding of the Elec- 
trical Engineering Exhibition in Edinburgh is a fitting time to 
establish it. The first meetings of the society might, indeed, 
be held in the Exhibition buildings. The claims of Glasgow, 
as the great industrial centre, for the seat of the society require 
consideration ; but though I do not propose to discuss this 
detail, it is impossible to overlook the fact that Edinburgh is 
the capital ; that it is already the headquarters of the leading 
scientific societies in Scotland; that it is within easy reach of 
Glasgow, Dunfermline, Perth, Dundee, and other towns ; and, 
moreover, that many people having business in Glasgow are 
now residing in Edinburgh. Perhaps we may even hope that 
Glasgow and other important towns in Scotland will yet have 
their own electrical society, either independent of or affiliated 
to the Edinburgh body.—1 am, etc., J. MUNRO. 
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‘OF THE TRIBE OF BEN.’ 


A Study of Ben Fonson. By A.C.SWINBURNE. London: Chatto. 


It is to be feared that in this ‘ vile world’ of ballade- and ron- 
deau-mongers students of Ben Jonson, the architect of Vol/pone 
and Zhe Alchymist and the poet of half-a-dozen lyrics which 
were good enough to make even Gifford critical, are not so 
common as the man of letters could wish them to be. They 
exist, though, and to them Mr. Swinburne’s studied and well- 
tempered panegyric will come as a blessed refreshment. It is 
only now and then that the Artist is found talking of the Artist; 
and whenever that phenomenon occurs, they that have ears to 
hear proceed with all their might to put those members to their 
proper use. Mr. Swinburne is an artist in words ; so was Ben 
Jonson an artist in words ; and it is therefore meat and drink 
to such as are interested in literature to see what the Victorian 
master has to say of the Jacobean. There really is an Aca- 
démie, it would seem, in which—somehow—the chair vacated 
by the poet of Underwoods and The Sad Shepherd falls to the 
poet of Chastelardand The Garden of Proserpine and Hesperia; 
and here is the ‘ eulogy’ which the younger master pronounces 
on his senior. To them that have ears it is a golden oppor- 
tunity ; so we may leave the ballade- and rondeau-mongers on 
the alert for rhymes, and pass to the consideration of something 
kin to literature. 

Mr. Swinburne’s feeling, then, for the Artist of the Eliza- 
bethan Age—‘ il maestrodi color che sanno,’ as he happily puts it 
—is one of reverence tempered by just such a determination 
of criticism to the head, we take it, as has been incident to all of 
us in that ‘ pursuit of knowledge under difficulties’ implied in 
the study of Ben Jonson. We, too, have reverenced, but we, 
too, have objected ; and to our objection Mr. Swinburne here 
gives voice and effect. It is delightful to note that his vocalisa- 
tion is not less courtly and not less measured and exact than he 
would use if his theme were not Ben but Lord Tennyson or that 
most imperfect and least suggestive of all those poets that have 
ever been menaced with immortality, the author of M/r. Sludge 
and Sordel/o. His work in fact, is nothing if not academical. 
Here is Ben Jonson, at once the austerest of classics and the most 
excessive and redundant of realists, realised—or thereabouts — 
by a master of language who, for all his knowledge of the 
Greeks, is nothing if not an Elizabethan born a little later than 
‘les vaillants de mil-huit-cent-trente.’ It is a charming experi- 
ence. But one cannot be altogether sure of it ; one must have 
better assurance than that: one likes not the security. So the 
human being which is in all of us goes on. As for the Artist 
which is in some of us—-he listens and is silent. Mr. Swinburne 
may be talking nonsense, if you will. But he knows what he is 
talking about : no man better. And he has said no single word 
of Jonson that may not be considered with respect. 

To the general Jonson is dull. There is no getting over that. 
One needs to be an artist to appreciate the immense intellectual 
achievement which is represented by (in contrast with the men 
and women of Shakespeare) the Tuccas and the Ursulas, the 
Volpones and the Moroses, the Subtles and Faces and Doll 
Commons one encounters withal in the course of one’s pilgrim- 
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age through that monstrous, deliberate, learned, and uncom- 
promising expression of uninanimate and unconvincing realism 
which is Jonson. Mr. Swinburne admits that much ; yet, such is 
his reverenceffor an august and still radiant figure in English let- 
ters, refrains from condemnation. He has ethics of his own, of 
course ; and if he loves his Jonson well, he loves his Shakespeare 
so very much better that he is fain to talk of Jonson upon Shake- 
speare very much as though Jonson were a contemporary of his 
own and Mr Furnivall: that is, without making any allowance, 
so far as Jonson is concerned, for the three centuries of Shake- 
speare worship of which himself and Mr. Furnivall are results. 
He finds, in fact, the famous (and noble) passage about Shake- 
speare in Jonson’s Discoveries to be an ‘honest if egoistic 
eccentricity of error ’—distinguished, too, by a ‘tone of super- 
cilious goodwill and friendly condonation.’ And that is hor- 
ribly against him. It is demonstrable that nobody under- 
stands his contemporaries aright : it is history that Cervantes 
on Lope and the Argensolas and Sir Walter upon this person 
and that were only doing the inevitable ; it is conceivable that 
Mr. Swinburne’s own theory of Mr. Browning may one of these 
days be despised and rejected of men as unworthy of the greatest 
and richest artist in verbal music since Milton. To ourselves 
it is clear that Ben had none of this false modesty of modern 
art. He did not realise his Shakespeare as completely as Mr. 
Swinburne, with three centuries of adoration at the back of 
him, is able to realise Azs Shakespeare ; and being himself an 
artist in words, he said what he thought of him whom he loved 
‘this side of idolatry’ as well as any that has lived since time 
began and ended for both. 

Mr. Swinburne asserts, and here we are with him even to 
the altars, that Jonson’s Discoveries is better prose and wiser 
wisdom than Bacon’s /ssays. Of that we have never doubted 
since we began to read; and we cannot sufficiently extol the 
honesty and the courage of him who is first to declare—or to 
imply—that Bacon’s £ssays owe half their popularity to the fact 
that (like some of Shakespeare’s plays) they are so badly written 
as to be mainly incomprehensible to the general reader. Jonson’s 
prose, indeed, is, as Gifford pointed out, in some ways about 
the best that was written for a century or so; and that so 
much should not yet have been recognised is only another 
proof that the British Public is interested not in art but in 
personality as opposed to art. With Mr. Swinburne’s theory 
of Jonson's lyrics we confess ourselves to be somewhat in dis- 
accordance.} No doubt, Herrick his scholar is also Herrick 
his master. And yet—but here shall Jonson speak for himself : 

‘Queen and huntress, chaste and fair, 

Now the sun is laid to sleep, 

Seated in thy silver chair, 

State with wonted splendour keep. 

Hesperus invokes thy light, 

Goddess, excellently bright. 
Mr. Swinburne—a personal, a romantic talent if ever there was 
one—may talk about Herrick, Fletcher, Shakespeare even : 
Shakespeare the poet of ‘Courtesied when you have, and 
lisped’; Shakespeare that master of inversions: as vigor- 
ously as he pleases ; may bewail the lack in Jonson of that 
‘fine careless rapture’ which one gets in Shelley, and which to 
some of us makes so much of Shelley intolerable. But he can- 
not deny that here is an achievement in English: an achieve- 
ment, too, in that classicism out of which—as Herrick, Milton, 
Shakespeare at his best have shown—there is no more safety in 
English than there was in Greek. Moreover, he cannot deny 
that this song has entered into the very life-blood of the English 
theory, the national superstition, of poetry: as Fletcher, Her- 
rick, Dekkar, even Donne, have not. And, having pushed this 
point thus far, Jonsonian and lyrist as he is—we leave him. 


EASTERN SPORT AND WESTERN TRAVEL. 

Hindu-Koh : Wanderings and Wild Sport on and beyond the 
Himalayas. By Major-General DONALD MACINTYRE, 
V.C. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 

The New Far West and the Old Far East: Notes of a Fourney 
through North America, Fapan, etc. By W. HENRY 
BARNEBY. London: Stanford. 

Reminiscences of Life and Sport in Southern India. By Colonel 
HEBER DRuRY. London: Allen. 

The Briton’s idea of spending a holiday is to exchange one 
kind of hard work for work of another and possibly harder kind. 
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Mr. Barneby’s way of varying the cares and toils of an English 
squire in bad times is to career round the globe, industriously 
collecting statistical and economical information regarding the 
countries which lie across his path. General Macintyre’s mode 
of enjoying release from hot service in the Indian plains has 
been to go up into the mountains, and, spurning other delights, 
live laborious days chasing the ibex and great horned sheep of 
Thibet at the risk of his neck. There may be question whether 
the hunting of the shy chamois and wild yak of the Hima- 
layas or the capture of elusory facts regarding the condition 
and prospects of agriculture in the North-West is the more 
troublesome and more useful occupation. There can be no doubt 
which makes the more fascinating reading. The intending 
settler or investor in Manitoban land or British Columbian 
mines may consult Mr. Barneby’s book with profit ; but will 
hardly be carried away by the strong and exciting interest of 
the narrative. He is a sage and prudent and practical coun- 
sellor, never offering opinion or advice until he has been over 
the ground, and then only with caution. He takes on the 
whole a favourable view of the future of the great territories 
traversed by the Canadian Pacific and Manitoba and North- 
Western Railways ; but those who are well-off at home he 
counsels to remain there. After having been all round the 
world, he has a good word to say even for the much abused 
climate of our island. He says that, ‘ take it all round,’ he has 
never come across ‘such a healthy and equitable [séc] climate as 
our English one ; and to send out old people to be half-frizzled 
one month and half-frozen the next is hardly the sort of action to 
bring down the blessings of the unfortunate emigrant on one’s 
head.’ One part of the ‘New Far West’ which he did not 
visit—the Kootenay Valley—he heard everywhere extolled for 
its beauty and fertility ; but then, he says, ‘the more I hear 
about the place the more certain I am becoming that it can also 
boast mosquitoes not to be equalled, and that they exist in 
greater numbers here at certain times of the year than in any 
other place in the world.’ Experience of Japan, China, and 
Ceylon left him of the same opinion still, that, taken all round, 
there is no place like home. 

There are points upon which General Macintyre, true-born 
Scot though he is, will not make such an assertion. There is 
no scenery in Scotland or in Europe to compare in overpower- 
ing grandeur with the higher ranges of the Himalayas ; there 
is no sport at home that in exhilaration, excitement, and variety 
can be set against the pursuit of the big game of the Dehra 
Doon ranges, of Cashmere, and of the Thibetan glens and 
plateaux. Even salmon-fishing on a Scottish river only com- 
petes with and does not excel mahseer-fishing on the upper 
streams of the Ganges and the Indus. General Macintyre’s 
Shikari stories go back as far as the Mutiny times, and many 
of his best exploits were performed with weapons which the 
hunter of to-day would disdain to place in his battery. But 
there is none of them that is not worth telling, and none of 
them that is not told with refreshing candour, directness, and 
spirit. In most of them he is himself the chief actor; but 
some of the most curious and interesting items of hunting and 
mountain lore he has gathered from Lieut.-Col. E. Smyth and 
other friends of like tastes and pursuits. His bag is made up 
partly of tigers, wild elephants, and other game of the jungle 
and lower hill slopes ; but his chief delight is to get away 
beyond these to the rocky gorges and dizzy mountain sides 
which are the chosen resorts of the burrel, the ibex, and the 
ovis ammon, where the sportsman has often to risk his neck in 
getting within range of his wary quarry. Other dangers lurk 
for the hunter among these mountain crests and cafions. Some- 
times a landslip occurs, and a whole valley slides slowly down 
to a lower elevation. Constant and most trusty companions of 
General Macintyre on his excursions were the Goorkha guides 
and Shikaris. The ‘gallant little Goorkhas’ are born hunters 
as well as born soldiers ; and the protest against the new regu- 
lation preventing them from getting free access to the Govern- 
ment forests should not be without effect. ‘ The consequence 
of this arbitrary measure,’ says their old comrade and officer, 
‘will probably be an increase in the difficulty there always, 
more or less, has been in recruiting the already limited 
Goorkha ranks, not to mention the many evils that may accrue 
from the men being deprived of such healthy exercise and in- 
Structive amusement in their leisure hours. And what, after 
all, is the value of some sticks of timber, even though bare- 
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footed Shikaris could injure them, which I very much doubt, if 
they are to be conserved at the expense of losing the services 
of ever so few of these excellent soldiers. Why, a single com- 
pany of Goorkhas is, in time of need, worth more to the State 
than all the trees in the Dehra Doon forests.’ This, like every 
page of the General’s book, deserves to be looked into. 

From Cashmere to Cape Comorin is a ‘farcry.’ Colonel 
Heber Drury, also, is not the thorough-going sportsman that 
General Macintyre is. His hunting stories are rather slipped 
in as interludes in an old Anglo-Indian’s after-dinner remini- 
scences of travel and court and native life in a Tributary State 
in days earlier than the Mutiny. Travancore, with its hot 
coast plains, overlooked by its ghauts and cool, high table-lands, 
its long line of lagoons and other water channels fringing the 
coast, the remains of strange wild races in its jungles and of 
barbarous customs at its court, the traces which it still possesses 
of older civilisations and of ancient Christian and Jewish pro- 
paganda, last, but not least, the big game in its forests, is one 
of the most interesting of the Native States of India. Colonel 
Drury had excellent opportunities while Acting Resident in the 
country of studying Travancore life and Travancore sport, and 
has done well to look over his old journals. Game is probably 
not so abundant now as it was thirty or forty years ago. On 
one ‘happy hunting-ground,’ one day, Colonel Drury ‘saw 
twenty-one peacocks, nine jungle fowl, seven elk, and two herds 
of bison,’ one of which numbered at least fifty head. Elephants 
also abounded, and the author ran more than one narrow 
escape ; as when, in hopes of getting a shot at one enormous 
tusker, he ensconced himself behind another recumbent mon- 
ster, taking it fora rock. He tells, with the air of more than 
half believing it, the story of a tiger that got into a cattle-shed, 
slew seventeen buffaloes, and piled the carcases above each 
other to form a stepping-stone of escape by the hole through 
which he entered. Occasionally a sportsman makes a mistake. 
An officer of the Madras army shot a coolie when firing at.a 
bird. He had, says Colonel Drury, the following remarkable 
account handed to him by the bereaved relatives : 
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The rewards of Indian sport are lighter and the penalties 
heavier in our day. 


STRAFFORD. 


Lord Strafford. By H. D. TRAILL. 


London : Macmillan. 


Reviled as a turn-coat, execrated as an oppressor, branded 
as the inventor and,executor of a policy of tyranny, accused 
as a murderer, butchered as a traitor, Thomas Wentworth even 
now has need of such a defence as Mr. Traill’s. Justice—not 
so complete as his apologist desires—has been done him by 
many historians, not least among them Professor Gardiner ; 
but it is significant that Carlyle, upon no evidence at all, could 
blunder into accusing him of a licentiousness to which his 
whole life gave the lie, and to which in other than a Royalist 
himself was ever the last to take exception. It was Strafford’s 
fortune to be hateful to the winning side, and to afflict the 
losing with a sense of infinite reproach. ‘Spiacente a Dio ed ai 
nemici sui,’ he has endured an immortality of misrepresenta- 
tion ; and the old false estimate of him has not yet been 
appreciably modified even by the historian of the Fall of the 
Monarchy. Mr. Traill appeals directly to the popular verdict. 
His book is necessarily brief, and is so excellently arranged 
and so clearly written as to seem briefer still. He does not 
set out to prove the great minister immaculate: on the con- 
trary, his tone is ever moderate and impartial. His work, in- 
deed, may be fairly described as history. It is not an attempt 
to produce an example of that peculiar variety of special plead- 
ing which is called a Macaulay’s Essay. It sets forth in due 
and ordered sequence the incidents of an astonishing career ; 
it is enriched with the results of a great amount of deliberate 
common-sensible investigation ; it is further respectable in that 
where there is doubt, unlike the hero’s judges, it gives him the 
benefit thereof. For instance, in discussing the motives of Straf- 
ford’s Irish policy, a certain high-handedness is admitted ; but 
it is palliated so little that the Viceroy’s acts are characterised 
as ‘the oppressive and arbitrary dealing of the ruler who, with 





a genuine conviction that the law is on his own or his master’s 
side, has recourse to coercion or corruption to compel its un- 
willing administrators to declare it in that sense.’ If Straf- 
ford had been always discussed in such a spirit, this book 
would not have been the necessary thing it was. 

There can be no doubt that in all his dealings with the 
Irish Strafford aimed at two several achievements—the asser- 
tion of all his master’s prerogatives, rights, and privileges, 
and the temporal good of the country. When he went 
to Ireland the commerce of that island was not (the pirates 
whose complete destruction was one of his first acts, were 
almost an explanation of that); there were no manufac- 
tures ; the revenue was ‘so uncertain that it could not even 
be guessed at’; the Church lands had in many cases been 
alienated by incumbents who had appropriated the purchase- 
money ; while the churches were not only often ruinous, but 
were sometimes used as barns, sometimes as stables. His 
commercial policy (though he introduced the cultivation and 
manufacture of flax and hemp) was not in advance of the 
economic theories of his time, and cannot be designated an 
unequivocal success, though the fact that ‘for every ton of 
shipping he found he left one hundred tons’ speaks loudly 
in his praise. But the record of his rule was one of which he 
might well be proud. ‘In three years he had increased the re- 
venue by £180,000.’ Mainly by economies and good financing 
the annual deficit of £24,000 was turned into a surplus of 
£8500. (Radcliffe says ‘near sixty thousand pounds’: Mr. Traill 
does not deal with this discrepancy.) He had created a well- 
equipped, well-drilled army, and he had restored to the Church 
many wrongfully seized lands and embezzled revenues to the 
extent of about £30,000 a year; while as a proof that the benefit 
was not to Church or State alone, but also to the individual, 
it is told that under him land in Ireland ‘increased nearly 
double in yearly value and rents.’ 

The trial and suppression of this vast intelligence and most 
faithful heart are related by Mr. Traill with brevity and simpli- 
city, and he restrains himself commendably enough from charac- 
terising the conduct of Charles as it deserves. He does not quote 
that excellent mof of Richelieu: ‘The English nation were so 
foolish that they would not let the wisest head among them 
stand on its own shoulders,’ Plainly the Great Cardinal was a 
good judge of men ; but he was also too much of a diplomatist 
to say what he thought of the king who signed the death war- 
rant of his loyalest and his most devoted subject. He blun- 
dered his own head off, it is true; but of all his blundering 
the worst was his desertion of the one man who might have 
saved the nation from Puritanism and the national life from 
the development of some of the most contemptible among its 
characteristics. Mr. Traill has been cruelly hampered by 
the exigencies of his series, or one might find fault, and justly 
enough, with him for showing so little of Wentworth’s human 
side. Such pleasant facts as that his chief recreation was—not 
the drinking of healths, for he never was drunk in his life—but to 
sit and smoke pipes and tell stories with some certain choice 
spirits till all hours of the night; or that he delighted in falconry ; 
or that he was incomparable at Primero and Mayo: would have 
lessened the solemnity of a narrative which in the end is but the 
story of a king’s weakness and the bereavement of the nation 
at a crucial point of her existence of the greatest, wisest, and 
strongest of her children. In such matter, however, as the 
cases of Chancellor Loftus and Lord Mountnorris, Mr. Traill 
is excellent, and with regard to these and their like his work 
must be regarded as a real aid to the better understanding of 
some important and eventful years in the life of England. 
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is written in a dialect the like of which no man speaks nor hath 
spoken since the making of the world ; and it enables the 
person who has no eye for pictures, but only a certain sense of 
literature, to understand the rage, the misery, the resentment 
of them who, having no feeling for literature but only the senti- 
ment of paint, are called into line and commanded to admire 
the ‘pictures’ of Rossetti and the small change thereof—even 
Miss Pickering, and Mr. Spencer Stanhope, and Mr. E, Burne 
Jones (that ‘poet in paint’), and the engaging Mr. Sturdwick, 
and the ingenuous yet inspiring Mr. Walter Crane. Thus and 
not other do the ‘ pictures’ of these worthies seem to the man 
who knows his Titian, who has real commerce with his Rem- 
brandt and his Velasquez, who is not lacking in sympathy 
with his James M‘Neill. Are they painting? Then is 7he 
Roots of the Mountains literature? Are they literature? Then 
is Zhe Roots of the Mountains painting, sculpture, music, drama, 
everything. Style it has, or mannerism ; but so have all these 
style, or mannerism. But is it literature? and are all these 
painting? Is Ibsen a dramatist? is socialism politics ? are the 
works of Mr. Crane good decoration? Who knows and who 
cares? And why these questions, spirit-searching, soul-sub- 
duing, in connection with The Roots of the Mountains? Con- 
sidered from one point of view, the book is so much chloral in 
print. Considered from another, it is as it were an apotheosis 
of the Arts and Crafts. The scene at any rate is, as it were, a 
primitive Bedford Park ; and not far off in so to speak a pre- 
historic Belgravia, are certain Dusky Men with their ‘ bed- 
thralls’ (the Daughters of the Poor!), their cruelties, their 
hideous yet embalmed superstitions—their Factory Acts, their 
Miltons and Sir Joshuas, their Homers and their W. H. Smiths. 
They are painted in the darkest chintzes; and against them 
are set such prodigies of character and accomplishment as 
Old Ruskin-face, and his son Young-Face-of-crane, and Burns 
(alias Folk-might), and Bow-may and the Bride (sometime of 
Girton), and divers revolted bed-thralls and W. T. Steads and 
so forth. And the Arts and Crafts descend upon the Dusky 
Ones, the Capitalists ; and lo! the chintzes, the glass, the poli- 
tics, the morality of Comrade Morris are triumphant. And 
the House of Lords is abolished ; and men and women are 
equal—especially women ; and the Contagious Diseases Acts 
become a memory ; and Messrs. Reeves and Turner have pub- 
lished a bad book ; and it is demonstrated that Mr. Morris is a 
genuine poet, if only because he cannot express himself with 
any appearance of felicity in prose. 

Miss Lyster’s new novel, Another Such Victory, is at leasta 
volume and a half too long. It is a pleasant story, pleasantly 
if verbosely told ; and the result of it is that. The heroine, 
a spoiled child of eighteen or so, marries a hero of some forty 
summers. But the hero has somehow or other been compelled 
to make the heroine the subject of a bet ; and when the heroine 
(who is as happy as a sand-boy) finds that out, she goes out of 
her wits, and drives the hero out of her presence, and says that 
life is over for her, and is seized with hysterics, and has a baby, 
and is very miserable indeed. Till the hero (who has never 
ceased from considering her with the eye of a lady novelist) 
returns from the Crimea, whither he has gone to nurse the 
wounded, and where he has done wonders under fire, and they 
who had been one yet twain are made one again by the action 
of a Fourth Party—a lady once beloved by the hero but who, 
having jilted him long ago, is held through two volumes or so 
by no means a fit companion for either himself or his bride. 
The thing, as we have said, is a volume and a half too long. 
But it is all well meant; it is written in decent English ; it 
comprises some studies of character—Aunt Glen, for example, 
Maria, Mrs. Brand, and even Angel herself—which are as 
thorough as Mudie will allow. It is a good thing of its kind, 
in fact, and it should be read. 

The Dean of St. Cyprian’s made a will on his death-bed, cut- 
ting off his nephew Fred Musgrave with £10,000, and leaving 
the rest of his fortune, amounting to about twenty times that 
sum, to an only daughter, who had eloped with her music- 
master many years before, and had never been heard of since. 
In response to an advertisement inserted in the newspapers by 
the Dean’s executors, Mrs. Fenton, a widow, turned up from 
Australia, and satisfied these simple gentlemen that she was the 
long-lost daughter. She took rooms in London, went into the 
best society, to which she had got introductions from colonial 
friends, and enchanted every one by her vivacity and her ex- 
quisite voice. She made Fred Musgrave’s acquaintance, and 
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determined to marry him; and this purpose she was on the 
very point of achieving when she was discovered to be an im- 
postor. The story is told with all Mr. Norris’s usual neatness 
and finish. The characters are real and speak naturally, and 
there is the indefinable air of good-breeding about the book 
which adorns everything that Mr. Norris handles. The widow 
is admirably sketched ; Fred Musgrave is a nice young man— 
(so much nicer than Mr. Besant’s young men !)—and a vein of 
agreeable sarcasm prevents the reader’s attention from flagging. 
Much more than this, however, cannot be said. The plot 
is not very skilfully conducted, and, of course, is old, old— 
though that is a trifling matter. What is more to the point is 
the absolute lack of strength and power, which is disappoint- 
ingly apparent. Zhe Rogue made one hope that Mr. Norris 
would henceforth endeavour to correct the exceeding thinness 
of his otherwise most palatable brand of gruel. But this latest 
cupful is thinner than ever. We cannot leave Mrs. Fenton 
without expressing our astonishment that a book bearing to be 
printed in London should contain horrors such as ‘behavior,’ 
‘offense,’ ‘check’ (for ‘ cheque’), ‘marvelous,’ and ‘theater.’ 
Surely these hideous and detestable forms of spelling might 
be allowed to remain the undisturbed and unchallenged pro- 
perty of the American press. 

Fezebel’s Friends, while not the pleasantest of names is cere 
tainly an advance on A Strange Message. There is nothing 
wildly improbable about it, and it shows a fair knowledge of 
character. More than one of its personages is well realised, 
and, though there are no new types, certain familiar figures and 
time-worn situations are grasped and remoulded with some 
vivacity and power. The talk is the talk such creatures would 
be likely to make, and it develops their personality without the 
artful (but tedious) aid of description. Miss Russell’s theory of 
the negative is eminently personal. ‘Is there,’ asks Colonel 
Forth of his fair tea-maker—‘is there no bacon, nor eggs, nor 
something fit to eat?’ The contrast between the two sisters 
and their fortunes is interesting and well sustained. Poor Ruth, 
who is offered up a sacrifice for her beautiful sister’s sins, is 
not the exasperatingly meek and over-willing victim: there 
is some show of reason for all she suffers. Major Audley, the 
enforced husband, is often life-like, though towards the end he 
‘weakens’ in more ways than one. Certain chapters strike one 
as superfluous ; and at the end there is certainly too much 
foregathering of incompatible couples. Otherwise Fezedel’s 
Friends is in many ways above the average of its kind. 

Mount Eden is neither worse nor better than the novels 
of Miss Marryat with which the patrons of the circulating 
library are already familiar. Mount Eden is the estate of a 
Lancashire millionaire who, being bereft by the sea of a pro- 
mising son and by forgery and flight of a most unpromising 
nephew, leaves his all to an excellent niece—the heroine. 
Of course the promising son turns up in disguise, and serves 
a humble probation in love as land-agent to the heiress ; 
and, also of course, the most unpromising nephew returns to 
play the villain, and to harass the heroine’s heart and soul. 
How it all ends the practised reader can guess. It is a com- 
mon coarse story concerning common coarse puppets (which 
shed their sawdust at every turn), told in a common coarse 
way, with an infinite deal of common coarse padding. There 
is much doubtful morality in the thing, but there is more in the 
author’s language ; indeed, it would be hard to find a style more 
reckless, more abandoned of all self-respect and propriety. 

Mr. Hodgson’s dedication is hardly of a piece with the 
body of his book. Bishop Wordsworth, who has the honour 
to receive it, is informed that the ‘leading character em- 
bodies the intellectual spirit of the age.’ Either Bishop 
Wordsworth is hereby deceived, or the intellectual spirit of 
the age is a wondrous poor thing, and the so-called nine- 
teenth century must really be dotingjas it dies. The plot 
is mainly that of a /ever de rideau. The scene opens in the 
Conservative Club, Edinburgh, where a somewhat fast (and 
happily still rare) species of the genus parson indulges ina 
frolic worthy only of a very junior member of the junior bar 
with idle hands (and a Glasgow accent). Thereafter we meet 
Strange and curious people and hear stranger and more curious 
politics from the author, till the farce affects the drama of the 
Gymnase, lapses to the sentiment of Drury Lane, and ends 
with an orthodox, old-fashioned ‘curtain.’ The book is clever 
and is brightly written ; indeed, in respect of style and consis- 
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tency it is a decided advance on Unrest; but Mr. Hodgson has 
still a deal to learn of politics as of men. He has imagination, 
and he has courage. If he learns to distrust himself more and 
to aim at something higher, he may write a good book. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Campbell’s Gertrude of Wyoming (Oxford : Clarendon Press) 
is a pleasant enough poem of its faded and forgotten kind. The 
delegates of the Clarendon Press have selected it for educational 
purposes, and Mr. H. Macaulay Fitzgibbon has edited it for them 
with an abundance of critical apparatus. Thus the poem occu- 
pies twenty-seven pages of tolerably large type ; the introduc- 
tion thirty-seven closely printed pages more. We start with as 
full a life of Campbell as any human being will ever desire to 
read. Next we have an estimate of his place as a poet, 
which concludes with his own self-satisfied reflection : ‘I have 
not written one line against religion or virtue.’ As Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon remarks: ‘A proud boast, truly ! but not more proud 
than true’; and indeed it is more than can be said of Burns 
or Byron. Then the editor gives us a dissertation on the 
poem, in which many remarkable similarities between it and 
Chateaubriand’s A/a/a are pointed out, and which also includes 
a tolerably long extract from Zhe Quarterly Review. The notes 
at the end are very nearly a hundred pages long. They are 
geographical, explanatory, critical, and illustrative. Here is 
one example. Campbell tells us that in ‘delightful Wyoming’ 
the shepherd swains had no other occupation than to feed their 


flocks : 
‘Or skim, perchance, thy lake with light canoe 


From morn till evening's sweeter pastime grew 

With timbrel.’ 
On this the editor gives us a page, ‘canoe,’ ‘pastime,’ and 
‘timbrel’ each being elaborately explained. After the notes 
come four appendices. First, a brief history of Wyoming; 
second, an extract in German from Lafontaine’s Burneck und 
Saldorf ; third,a letter from Lord Jeffrey to Campbell ; fourth, 
a letter from Campbell to the ‘Mohawk chief Ahyonwoeghs, 
commonly called John Brant, Esq.’ Lastly, there is a biblio- 
graphy in which the English, American, and German editions 
of the poem are noted. From all which it will sufficiently 
appear that the schoolmaster who would put this curious pro- 
duction into the hands of his class would abundantly prove 
that he had as little idea of what suits young people as Mr. 
Fitzgibbon himself. 

The Rev. W. Y. Fausset, who is one of the masters at Fettes 
College, has translated and adapted from Dr. Munk’s Geschichte 
der romischen Litteratur the part that treats of Cicero, and pub- 
lished it, under the title of 7he Student's Cicero (London : Son- 
nenschein), in a little volume for school and college use. The 
translation still smacks of the original German, but it is clear 
and quite readable. Copious extracts from the speeches are 
given, both ‘ as interesting in themselves and as essays (they do 
not pretend to be more) in the art of translating Cicero.’ Mr. 
Fausset has also furnished a very few notes (none of them of 
any importance) and an excellently written preface of two pages, 
which seem to show that he is fitted for more original work than 
this. It would have been advisable to put the date at the head 
of each page instead of at the side, and that only here and 
there. This is but a small matter, however. The book in its 
own modest way is a useful production. The few who read 
Cicero for pleasure, the many who read him for profit, will alike 
use it with advantage. The portrait, ‘from a bust in the Uffizi,’ 
is excellent. 

There can be no two opinions as to the excellence of the 
plan and execution of the earlier volumes of English History 
from Contemporary Writers (London: Nutt). But when we 
come to the epoch discussed in Mr. W. F. Taylor’s little 
book on England under Charles 11. (1660-1678) the conditions 
are entirely changed. The original documents and authorities 
are overwhelmingly voluminous ; they disagree considerably, 
if not in their facts, at least in their views of facts ; and they 
are almost invariably (except in the case of the driest state 
papers) biassed in one direction or another. Mr. Taylor’s selec- 
tions, though somewhat scrappy, have no doubt been made 
with care, but he has scarcely preserved the appearance of 
impartiality which should be observed in such cases. The 
Court of Charles 11. was evil enough, but to assume that it is 
mirrored in the A/émoires de Grammont is a little hard : for 
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example, Anne Hyde is undoubtediy;slandered there. Nor 
should Mr. Taylor have allowed himself to remark that ‘the 
unvarnished description of the unparalleled licence at Charles’s 
[sic] Court’ is ‘needful to a true appreciation of the literature 
and history not only of the time but of a considerable num- 
ber of our British titles ’"—-which is apparently not English and 
is certainly not true. The editor may also be reminded that 
Defoe’s Account of the Plague is in no sense a contemporary 
document. The illustrations would have been better away. 

The extracts given by A. J. Smith in Modern French Read- 
ings (London: Ginn) are a good deal longer than usual, 
whilst the authors from whom they are made are all modern, 
and not of a class from whom selections are usually taken. 
Thus there are pieces from Alexandre Dumas, Victor Hugo, 
and Théophile Gautier. Mr. Smith’s reason is that the short 
extracts which make up most reading-books are so scrappy and 
disconnected that they do not interest the pupil. There is a 
good deal of point in the remark ; and as what is here given 
is well chosen, the performance is to be commended. The 
lessons are well graduated, and begin with a passage from 
YAmi des Enfants, which is a trifle weak and sentimental. 
Then follows an extract from the Comdédies et Proverbes of 
the Comtesse de Ségur, which is an admirable piece of easy 
conversation. The two last (there are only eight altogether) 
are the striking passage in /es Misérables which tells how 
Javert surprises Thénardier and his companions whilst Marius 
watches the proceedings from his place of concealment, and 
the brilliant picture of Granada from the 7ra los Montes. The 
notes are brief and to the point. The ‘ Helps for Composition ’ 
do not strike one as particularly helpful. 

C. A. Sonntag is contented to write a French Grammar 
(Blackie) much like other French grammars. He plumes him- 
self on his rules on the gender of French nouns, and with some 
justice, for they are given with clearness and simplicity in the 
moderate compass of four pages. He also tells us that the system 
of conjugation of sentences has been adopted. Thus the pupil is 
to conjugate : ‘Je suis heureux d’aller avec lui. Tu es heureux 
d'aller avec lui” This sort of bastard Ollendorffism cannot do 
much good—except, perhaps, at the very beginning. The great 
fault in the teaching of languages in this country is that next 
to nothing is done by way of conversation. A talking lesson, 
which might quite well be given after the first month would 
do more for a class than any quantity of ‘ poll-parroting.’ 
Again there might have been a little less matter and a little 
larger type. Still the book is well and clearly printed, the 
lessons are admirably graduated, and it may be adopted with 
safety in any school. The brief anecdotes which are given as 
lessons are even sillier than is usual. 

Mr. Jerome Harrison’s elementary text-book of Geology 
(Glasgow : Blackie) is carefully written, and forms an admir- 
able introduction to the study of the rocks and their con- 
stituents. The excellent illustrations will assist the reader 
in his practical work. Mr. Harrison divides his subject into 
three parts. Under the first head of Descriptive Geology, he 
gives the results of a scientific study of the crust of the earth, 
including mineralogy, petrology, and the action of snow, ice, 
rivers, and heat in the modifying of that crust. Next he treats 
of Palzontology, or the study of the remains of animals and 
plants found as fossils in the rocks. And lastly, he takes up 
Historical Geology, considering the rocks in succession, from 
the oldest to the newest, and ascertaining from them as much 
as possible of the past history of the earth. The First Mathe- 
matical Course (Blackie) has been carefully adapted to the 
requirements of the examinations of the Science and Art De- 
partment. In the arithmetical part is given a capital set of 
exercises for practice in revising. The part devoted to Al- 
gebra is complete up to simple equations ; and the Geometry 
section covers the first book of Euclid, with a well-chosen col- 
lection of graduated problems to test the pupil’s ingenuity and 
knowledge of the subject. The value of the work depends 
chiefly on its exercises ; and the collection is admirably suited 
to the purpose for which it is intended. Dr. M‘Gowan has 
done good service in providing a translation of Bernthsen’s 
excellent Zext-Book of Organic Chemistry (Blackie) for the 
use of English students. It is a short, handy manual in 
which the chief facts of organic chemistry are clearly stated. 
Methods of preparation are rather indicated than described, 
but abundant references are given to original sources of in- 
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formation regarding the discovery, history, and preparation 
of all important substances. The arrangement adopted is a 
very natural one, well adapted for study and reference, and 
many tabular statements are interspersed which will be very 
serviceable to the student. 


THE TEXT OF DANTE. 


Contribution to the Textual Criticism of the‘ Divina Commedia: 
By Principal EDWARD MOORE. Cambridge: University 
Press. 


The age preceding the invention of printing was perhaps 
of all others the most fatal to the purity of texts. As the 
reading world enlarged, the scribes were multiplied and worked 
more and more under pressure and for immediate profit. Hence 
in the case of a work whose popularity spread so rapidly as the 
Divina Commedia, a combination of carelessness, ignorance, 
and caprice had wrought extraordinary havoc long before the 
appearance of the first printed editions. And in these the 
attempted emendations were to a great extent illusory, and rather 
added to the mischief. As in the recension of the New Testa- 
ment, to which the criticism of Dante bears a remarkable analogy, 
the great number of the extant copies (from five to six hundred) 
only enhances the difficulty of fixing on the true readings. To 
collate them all throughout would be an enormous labour, and, 
when completed, would only serve as a vindemiatio prima. For, 
as Dr. Moore observes, ‘the comparative study of MSS.’ does 
not end ‘with ascertaining the mere number of MSS. by which 
one reading or another is supported.’ The question naturally 
occurs whether a selection might not be arrived at ‘ by tracing 
the genealogical relationship of the large family of MSS. exist- 
ing, and then examining only such as appear to be (in Witte’s 
phraseology) “the patriarchs of the family.”’ Such a method 
would be ideally satisfactory, ‘ zf zt could be done.” And dialec- 
tical variations, by marking the local provenance of certain 
copies (here again the New Testament analogy comes in), seem 
to indicate the possibility of a distant approximation to such a 
result. The Venetian and Sienese families are hitherto the most 
clearly indicated. But Dr. Moore, with the true caution of an 
English scholar, declares his own belief ‘that owing to the 
complicated intermixture of texts, such a genealogy ever can 
be constructed.’ This expression of opinion is the more note- 
worthy, since the author of it appears to have established, as the 
result of his own collations, the existence of a ‘ Vatican’ family 
hitherto unsuspected. He has the more right to be listened to 
when he assures us that the genealogical tree of MSS. con- 
structed by Scartazzini is purely ‘ideal,’ and that the ‘happy 
family’ which that critic has in imagination depicted ‘can 
only be constituted affer, and not before or without, that 
careful examination of their character and contents of which 
he depreciates the value.’ Dr. Moore then has recourse to 
what he considers the only practicable method, that of estimat- 
ing the intrinsic value of individual Mss. by aseries of carefully 
selected test passages. The application of this method to one 
hundred and seventy places, some in every canto of the Divina 
Commedia, constitutes the most important and original part of 
the present ‘ Contribution.’ The number of Mss. examined may 
be inferred from the fact that, after exhausting four alphabets, 
and coming at last to the Arabic numerals, the list passes con- 
siderably beyond one hundred. Amongst the tests adduced to 
counteract mere numerical prevalence, those peculiar to the 
present subject are: (1) agreement with historical fact ; (2) 
agreement with classical and other sources from which Dante 
drew ; and (3) agreement with Dante’s other writings, especially 
with the Convito. Much that is interesting under the last two 
heads must here be left unnoticed. The reference to Virgil, 2. 
iV. 175, on /nf. 11. 60, moto [mondo] lontana, may be touched in 
passing ; but a very happy example of the use of historical illus- 
tration occurs in the discussion of /af. XXXII. 26: Piu lune 
[Zume (or lumz)| gid, in the famous Ugolino passage. Is it 
meant that the dream came in the morning, when dreams are 
true, or that the imprisonment had lasted several days (/umz ?), 
or that the wretched prisoner had marked the course of time by 
counting the moons that waxed and waned as he gazed at them 
through the opening of the horrible tower? There are only 
fifty-seven MSS. for /une, while sixty-two have ume, and a still 
greater number (111) give /zeve, which has no meaning. But 
the chronicles show (1) that the imprisonment lasted from the 
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beginning of August to the middle of March ; (2) that the other 
details of Dante’s narrative are in precise accordance with the 
received version of the story, ‘especially in the statements that 
Gaddo was one of the first to succumb, and also that all were 
dead within a week.’ ‘When Messer Count Guido arrived in 
Pisa on March 13, the Count Ugolino, with Gaddo, Uguccione, 
Brigata, and Anselmuccio, were dying of hunger in their prison ; 
indeed, the Count Gaddo and Uguccione were already dead.’ 
This work does not pretend to finality, but it is extremely 
rich in matter, and Dr. Moore deserves the heartiest thanks of 
scholars. Amongst the provisional results at which he arrives 
we observe his adhesion to the striking theory that in some 
variants the hand of Dante himself may be traced revising his 
own poem. We have no space to notice the remaining portions 
of the book, each of which presents many points for apprecia- 
tion : (1) the edition of the /m/erno with select various readings; 
(2) the account of the Mss. examined or collated; (3) the five 
appendices, of which the last (by Mr. Tozer), ‘On the Metre 
of the Divina Commedia, has much of general interest, and 
may be particularly commended to students of Milton, some of 
whose metrical peculiarities (such as the ‘trochee in the second 
place’ and his treatment of elision) were due to his intimate 
familiarity with Italian poetry. The importance of this subject 
in its bearing on the due appreciation of Dante, and also on the 
criticism of the text, is sufficiently apparent ; and it is with 
unfeigned astonishment we learn that ‘metrical difficulties are 
steadily ignored by the commentators’ on the Divina Commedia. 


HISTORICAL SCARABS. 


Historical Scarabs: A Series of Drawings from the Principal 
Collections. By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. London: 


Nutt. 


A few years ago such a book as this would have been im- 
possible. That these little amulets should have any serious 
bearing on Egyptian history, and;that it should be ever worth 
while to catalogue them or to arrange them chronologically, 
were things no one imagined. But the French set us an 
example, and for some time the Louvre collection was the only 
one properly arranged. The Boulak Museum at Cairo, then 
under the direction of Mariette, was enabled to purchase a 
private collection on the spot, and, by excavations and other 
means added to it largely. When chronologically arranged 
these specimens became historicallyjvery interesting and, more- 
over, owing to Mariette’s unerring judgment in such matters, 
became a kind of criterion of the value and genuineness of 
other examples. The late Dr. Birch had great suspicion of 
the scarabs submitted to him, having never seen the Boulak 
collection, and among the more rare and valuable of those 
catalogued by Mr. Petrie it would be easy to pick out a dozen 
or more which, in his excessive caution, Dr. Birch had pro- 
nounced to be forgeries. As a fact, forgeries capable of de- 
ceiving any one who has arrived at years of discretion are very 
rare, and, as Mr. Petrie well observes, ‘there is nothing like the 
amount of doubt in the matter which is often supposed to exist.’ 
In this respect a collection of scarabs is better than a collection 
of coins; though, in other respects, very similar. We have no 
coins of the ancient Egyptians ; but acollection of regal scarabs 
might very well be held to take their place. Certainly the day 
is past when we could afford to neglect these evidences of early 
civilisation, and before long a collection of scarabs will be as 
necessary to a representative museum as a Collection of coins. 
At the British Museum great progress has lately been made in 
the arrangement of this part, and it is possible now to judge of 
the comparative rarity of a specimen by looking at the case in 
which the collection is exhibited. Mr. Petrie has made draw- 
ings of 415in this museum alone, those from the Louvre num- 
bering in comparison only 354. In this volume Mr. Petrie gives 
us drawings of no fewer than 2220 examples, marking each 
drawing, however minute, with a letter which denotes the source 
from which he has obtained it. 

His preface is by far too brief. We want some further 
knowledge of the whole subject. In Dr. Birch’s edition of 
Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians scarabs are scarcely mentioned. 
Mr. Wallace Budge, in his admirable Catalogue of Egyptian 
Antiquities in the museum of Harrow School, tells us some- 
thing about them ; but the specimens before him, with few 
exceptions, having been for the most part collected by Sir 
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Gardiner Wilkinson, were of little interest. There is a printed 
catalogue of a single collection ; and the Louvre catalogues 
are not inaccessible. Nevertheless Mr. Petrie would have 
done well to have expanded his notes a little, and to have 
answered such questions as will occur to every general reader. 
People not specially learned would like to know what a 
scarab is; what was its use; how it bears on history ; on 
what principles is it read? how is its date assigned? and so 
forth. Some of these things are briefly touched upon, and 
without making his little volume inconveniently large Mr. 
Petrie might well have told us more. Mr. Budge, who calls 
these amulets by their full Greek or Latin name of Scaradai, 
tells us that they were worn in the necklaces and rings by all 
sorts {and conditions of men, that they were made from the 
earliest period down to the time of the Greeks and Romans, and 
that the flat base was used for engraving the names of kings, 
priests, private persons, monograms, and floral or other devices. 
He might have added that the scarabeus was employed as 
a Christian emblem, and is mentioned by St. Augustine, St. 
Ambrose, and other Fathers of the Church, while many examples 
occur which are marked with crosses. Mr. Petrie is strongly 
of opinion that all the grey, brown, mud-coloured, and coffee- 
coloured scarabs we now see in collections were originally 
green or blue, and that the colour has faded. By this, indeed, 
he discriminates the different periods as much as by the inscrip- 
tions. The amulets of certain periods—that of Khufu (Cheops) 
and that of Amenhotep I1J.—retain their brilliant turquoise-like 
tint, and look as fresh in many cases as if they had been made 
yesterday. Yet Amenhotep reigned at a period which must be 
put at the very beginning of the ascertained system of Egyptian 
chronology—that is to say, about 1500 B.c.; while the date of 
Cheops, which is not now to be accurately determined, must be 
at least as far back again, or more than 3000 B.c. Of the 
scarabs of this period but few are known to exist. Mr. Petrie 
only mentions ten (representing three kings, chiefly in private 
collections) older than the eight of Khufu. Of these eight, six 
are in private collections and two are in public museums at 
Paris and Turin. All are characterised by the same marks. 
They are ‘small, of fine work, but without elaboration, and of 
colours delicate and beautiful and very permanent.’ Of the 
next king, the builder of the second pyramid, the scarabs show 
a deteriorated glaze, although the work is often very good and 
bold. One of them, now a dead white, is very well worked, and 
bears very bold hieroglyphics. It is in its place in the British 
Museum, although Dr. Birch marked it as spurious. The art 
of glazing greatly deteriorated after the time of the eighteenth 
dynasty—that of Amenhotep, mentioned above ; but until the 
time of Rameses II. an occasional specimen is found which 
retains its colour. There seems to have been a movement 
analogous to our ‘great Gothic revival’ under the twenty-fourth 
and twenty-fifth dynasties. Some very fine specimens bear- 
ing the name of Amenardus—Mr. Haggard’s heroine—and her 
daughter (who bore the euphonious appellation of Shepenapt), 
two queens of the twenty-fourth dynasty, about 730 B.C., are 
catalogued here ; and both under them and during the next 
few reigns scarabs bearing the names of the ancient kings seem 
to have been constantly made, among them being an excellent 
imitation of the torquoise scarabs of Khufu, in a private col- 
lection. The names of the Ptolemies never occur, the latest 
amulet known being probably a plaque of green glazed pottery 
on which the name and title of Nekhtnebf—the Nektanebo of 
the Greeks—are inscribed in beautiful hieroglyphics. This 
object is not included in Mr. Petrie’s catalogue, having been 
deposited in the British Museum with the rest of a private col- 
lection since he”°completed his work. At Paris, in the Louvre; 
there is a curious marble scarab with the name of Antoninus on 
the wings. 

As this book comes out just in time for travellers who pro- 
pose to winter in Egypt, and will no doubt serve as a guide to 
many who, without exactly collecting, will like to take home 
small memorials of {their visit, it may be worth while to lay 
down a few rules and to indicate also the rarer examples. The 
knowledge of hieroglyphics required is of the most elementary 
kind. A couple of hours will suffice to put an intelligent student 
in possession of all he wants for a beginning; and we may 
recommend the Harrow Catalogue, already mentioned, which 
contains everything necessary for the purpose. For the rest, it 
is always wise to buy a scarab of good glaze and brilliant colour. 
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Some of these are very ornamental, and look particularly well 
in a gold setting. A scarab of good colour is sure to belong to 
a good period such as that of the eighteenth dynasty, especially 
towards its close. As to comparative rarity, nine out of ten 
regal scarabs bear upon them the familiar hieroglyphics of 
‘Ra-men-Kheper,’ and unless when brilliantly coloured are not 
worth having. There are many hundreds of this type in the 
British Museum ; and the name of Amenhotep I11. (Ra-ma-neb) 
is also very common, but more often found with ornamental 
characteristics. Mr. Petrie’s catalogue gives a very few scarabs 
that are unique. Among these we may pick out the names of 
Shepseskaf (fourth dynasty), Shepseskara (fifth), Sebeknefru 
(twelfth), Tuaa (nineteenth), and Bocchoris (twenty-fourth), all 
of which are worth looking out for. It must also be remem- 
bered that besides the beetle-shaped scarab we meet with names 
and texts on fishes, flies, mice, little sphinxes, hearts, and other 
objects, as well as on plain plaques and curious little tombstone- 
like tablets. Mr. Petrie has something special to tell us about 
‘scroll borders,’ examples of which are said only to come from 
Abydos (Abdu, or Tel-el-Madfuneh), and about ‘cowroids with 
a rope border on the back’ which certainly belong to the Hyksos 
period. In conclusion, and as pointing to a question which at 
the present time greatly exercises the minds of English people 
who have visited Cairo and been interested in the Boulak 
Museum, we may quote something he tells about the scarab 
robbery there in 1878, and ask how much longer it will be 
before an Englishman is appointed to guard these treasures? 
‘I hear that they were mainly sold to General Cesnola for New 
York,’ says Mr. Petrie, and adds that ‘if there were not far 
more promising work to do in Egypt it would be interesting to 
search out this clue to the robbery in America.’ 


SOME ELEGANT EXTRACTS. 


The ‘ Carisbrooke Library” Edited by HENRY MORLEY. I. Zhe 
Writings of Fonathan Swift. WW. Gowers ‘ Confessio 
Amantis” Wi. The Earlier Life and Writings of Daniel 
Defoe. Vv. Early Prose Romances. V. English Prose 
Writings of Fohn Milton. London and Glasgow: Rout- 
ledge. 


The Universal Library is closed, and the Carisbrooke Library 
is opened in its room. Like its predecessor, the new series is 
selected, arranged, and edited by Mr. Henry Morley ; but its 
appearances are bi-monthly, and it costs you half-a-crown a 
volume. It is well worth the money, being imposing but not 
inconvenient in size, clearly printed, and close upon five hun- 
dred rather decent-looking pages long ; so that good fortune 
is with Mr. Morley and his public still. 

It must be owned, though, that occasionally the editor, in his 
anxiety to put his public on good terms with human nature and 
his hero of the moment, is a little hard to endure. A good 
example of his peculiar way of looking at facts in the interest of 
his readers is to be found in his treatment of the story of Swift 
and Miss Vanhomrigh. In this unpleasant episode the per- 
son to blame was—Vanessa! Not only did that unfortunate 
‘fall ridiculously’ in love ‘with her elderly friend, but also 
she ‘was unhealthy enough to tell him she had done so.’ 
For Cadenus (poor innocent !) the situation was ‘ embarrass- 
ing’ ; for those were the days of ‘a too formal politeness,’ and 
instead of telling Vanessa plump and plain that she hadn’t a 
chance, inasmuch as he was bound to Hester Johnson, and 
besides had no intention of marrying anybody, he was actually 
obliged to put ‘his expressions of regret and astonishment into 
a poem.’ To ‘any one who reads it without prejudice’ (as Mr. 
Morley has obviously read it) a pill is plain enough ; but ‘to 
poor sickly Hester Vanhomrigh’ there was nothing apparent 
but ‘surface sugar.’ Of course it was ‘to please her’ that, some 
years later—when the ‘unhealthy craze had gained such 
mastery ’ over Vanessa that she could not refrain from asking 
Stella if she were Cadenus his wife—he revised and cor- 
rected the ‘poem,’ and made it still more of a sweetmeat and 
still less of a bolus than it was in the beginning. Everybody 
knows the end of the business, and how the good, kind, 
‘embarrassed’ creature was absolutely compelled to discontinue 
the poor hysteriac’s society. ‘A harsh man,’ says Mr. Morley 
with unexampled sapience, ‘could have found no difficulty in 
the position, if it were ’—the italics are ours—‘ even possible that 
a harsh man should be made the object of an uncontrolled affec- 
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tion” Had he lived, ‘in our’days of plainer speaking,’ Swift, 
being a kind-hearted man, would like other kind-hearted men 
have found the problem difficult. As it was, though, he lived 
in days of which his own Polite Conversation and Directions to 
Servants are a deliberate expression, and wrote some passages 
at which the gorge of a ‘ plainer speaking’ modern heaves with 
disgust ; and the only way in which he could put by the amorous 
hints of ‘a poor girl who might be liable, through green sickness, 
to try her teeth on cinders and slate-pencil,’ was to address to 
hera copy of careful amatory verses. At all events, that is what 
Mr. Morley says ; and there is nothing for it but ‘God bless the 
founders !’ 

The public that is blessed with an editor of this magnitude 
is not likely to take much hurt in its morals, whatever his effect 
upon its literature. Strong meat is not for babes, and foul 
feeding is of necessity reserved for them of nicest appetite. 
Under existing conditions the real—the Swiftian—Swift can 
never be read of the general ; and perhaps it is as well that Mr. 
Morley should do his best to dissemble the author of certain of 
the strongest—and rankest pages in English, and put forward 
in his room the gentle and embarrassed person who took ten 
years or so to tell a love-sick young woman that he was not dis- 
posed to crown her flame. Certain it is that the Swift of Mr. 
Morley’s selection is—Zhe Tale of a Tub apart—a writer of 
singular gravity and decorum, a humourist with a pleasant 
drawing-room feeling for the proprieties, a satirist incapable of 
calling a blush to the cheek of youth. The Gower of his an- 
thology from the Confessto Amantis is, of course, the Father 
of Immortal Sleep, and to those in want of a work contrived 
a double debt to pay—a work that shall be night-cap (in the 
intemperate or anti-Lawsonian sense of the word) and ‘livre 
de poéshies’ in one—this volume may be specially com- 
mended. The collection of Ear/y Prose Romances—Reynard 
the Fox, and Robert the Deuyll and Vergilius and the rest— 
is interesting if only because it shows that our fathers were 
scarce less easily amused than the public of Pusch. The 
selection from Milton is disappointing in that it prefers the 
eternal Areopagitica to the almost unknown /Afzsfory. As for 
The Earlier Life and Works of Daniel Defoe, it may or may 
not be extremely interesting to students ; but one cannot help 
thinking that to the profane reader—the reader nursed upon 
Miss Braddon and pampered with Mr. Rider Haggard—it 
will certainly seem more than common tedious. The £ssay 
on Projects, the True-Born Englishman, the Shortest Way with 
the Dissenters, the Hymn to the Pillory, even the True Relation 
of the Apparition of Mrs. Veal—all these are eminently respec- 
table, no doubt ; but have they not served their turn and been 
quietly let lapse into oblivion? The Defoe to resuscitate is 
not this polemical and nonconforming hero of a hundred plots 
and aliases and disguises, but the Defoe of Moll Flanders 
and Colonel Fack—the Defoe who invented realism and the 
novel of adventure, and is (save for Rodinmson Crusoe) about 
the least read writer in the language. 


QUEEN MARY’S LIBRARY. 


The Library of Mary Queen of Scots. By JULIAN SHARMAN, 
London: Stock. 


This book does not profess to be an important contribution 
to the Marian controversy, but for all that it has an interest 
of itsown. As hinted inthe quotation on the title-page the 
very names of the books that form a library will always yield a 
clue to the character and tastes of the collector. A poor half- 
dozen volumes is all that remains of Mary’s library—and it was 
no inconsiderable one; and of that half-dozen (which is scattered 
over Europe) the claims of certain numbers are of doubtful 
authority. It seems to have been from political rather than 
literary reasons that the Queen’s library was catalogued, and 
Mr. Sharman’s work is but a reproduction of the result, with 
biographical and explanatory notes to each particular entry, 
and a brief yet interesting essay by way of introduction. 

For some reason or other the library had been divided, part 
of it being taken to the Castle, while the rest was left at Holy- 
rood. This might be accounted for on the assumption that a 
selection of Mary’s favourite books followed her to the Castle 
when she took up her abode there in 1566 for the birth of 
James Vi.; but Mr. Sharman is probably right when he suggests 
that the Castle books were those which were like to be roughly 
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handled by the Reformers, and would nat therefore be safe 
at the Palace. ‘A comparison of the contents of the two col- 
lections,’ he says, ‘entirely favours this view; for while the 
main portion of the Holyrood books were harmless as to their 
associations or their theology, by far the larger portion of those 
deposited at the Castle were of a kind that in that turbulent age 
of intolerance and unreason would be in far safer keeping 
behind the fire of Kirkcaldy’s guns.’ The volumes at Holyrood 
were untouched as late as until some time after Mary’s flight 
into England. It was not till 1569 that the Palace library 
was invaded and catalogued, while the Castle books were not 
inventoried until 1578. Both lists are preserved in the Register 
House. 

One item in the Castle catalogue seems to have a peculiar 
interest. It is entitled ‘ Ane oratioun to the King of Franche 
of the Quenis awin hand write’; and Mr. Sharman surmises it 
to have been ‘the Latin oration which, as Brantéme records, the 
Princess Mary delivered in the great hall of the Louvre in the 
year 1555, “soubtenant et deffendant, contre l’opinion commune, 
qu’il estoit bien séant aux femmes de scavoir les lettres et arts 
liberaux.”’ It is quite likely that Mary had preserved this pro- 
duction of her thirteenth year ; and if anything more than its 
name had been saved to us it might have cast some interesting 
light upon her character, though of course we cannot tell how 
much was her own and how much her teachers’. Another 
book (or rather probably manuscript) is entitled ‘Ane Treatie 
of the Premicie of the Peap’; and if Mr. Sharman be right in 
his conjecture that this was a copy of the treatise written by 
Edward VI., it would surely have been safe enough at Holy- 
rood. It was probably sent to Scotland long before Mary’s 
return from France, and before her marriage with the Dauphin 
had put an end to the scheme for an English alliance. As might 
be expected, the catalogue is filled with the prose and verse 
and romance of the ‘plaisant pays de France,’ where the 
happiest years of Mary’s life were spent. Here, for example, 
are the ‘werkis’ of Alain Chartier, Antoine Verard’s Fardin 
de platsance, the Ovid of Octavien de Saint-Gelais, the ues 
ou Nouvelles of Peter Ronsard ; Pontus de Tyard’s Erreurs 
amoureuses ; the Marguerites of Margaret of Navarre ; Du Bel- 
lay’s Olive augmentée and the Monomachie and the Defense ; 
the Soupirs of Olivier Magne, with Claude de Buttet, Marot, 
Amyot’s P/utarch,a volume of ‘French Sonnattis in Writ’ (which 
may have been Chastelar’s own), the ‘ First Buik of Froisart ’— 
to name but these. Here, too, are Palmerin and Amadis and 
Perceforest and Alisaundre, with Rolland amoureuse in French 
and Daines Ugieri—the romance of Ogier the Dane—and the 
divine Ariosto in Italian. And here are Sallust and Livy 
and Erasmus and Cornelius Nepos in French ; and ‘ Horos,’ 
‘Vergilius,’ Diodorus Siculus in Latin; and Lucian, Chrysos- 
tom, Plato (‘omnia opera’), Eusebius, Herodotus, Sophocles, 
Demosthenes, Euripides (and Hermes Trismegistus) in Greek. 
Also, there is no lack of the polemical literature of the time. 
It is evident, indeed, that Mary had the opportunity of being 
well informed on both sides of the great questions of the Re- 
formation times. The last entry in the Holyrood catalogue is 
interesting: ‘Item tayne be my Lordis Grace and brint v1. 
Mess Buikis.’ 

That Mary herself collected this library need not be doubted. 
It were vain to look farther back than the reign of her father 
for a royal library; and, though he was undoubtedly of a 
literary turn, yet (as Mr. Sharman points out) we have no 
record of any books belonging to him, and if he ever had 
any, they were probably scattered and destroyed when Hert- 
ford sacked Holyrood in 1544. Some of the volumes are said 
to have been blazoned with the arms of Francis and Mary, but 
many are evidently of later days and other associations. 


OLD AND NEW. 


In the 7reasury of Sacred Song (Oxford : Clarendon Press) 
Professor Palgrave has done almost as well by English re- 
ligious poetry as in his famous Golden Treasury volume he 
did for English lyrics. Of course, the anthology which can- 
not be found fault with has yet to be devised; and this 
new 7reasury is no exception to the rule. It has been the 
editor’s ‘aim’ to ‘offer poetry for poetry’s sake’; and to 
examine his results is to be impaled upon the conclusion that 
‘poetry ’ the word is probably the most elastic in the language, 
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and that what to some is poetry the thing is to others the very 
antithesis thereof. Here, of course, are Spenser and Milton 
and Wordsworth ; here, likewise of course, are Herrick and 
Herbert and Henry Vaughan ; here, also of course, are Cardinal 
Newman and Miss Rossetti and William Cowper—to name no 
more; and with these you are comfortable enough. You know 
you are among poets, and that what they are given to producing 
is poetry. But here, too, are Keble—whose poetry is only tame 
and smooth and timid verse—and Barnes— who may be a poet 
now and then, but who is generally a philologist gone wrong—and 
John Campbell Shairp— who certainly tried hard to be a poet, but 
whose achievement, if poetry it ever was, is just as certainly 
‘diablement changé en route. In such ‘pious orgies’ as these 
and their innumerable kindred were capable of this Treasury 
abounds ; and the worst is that this abundance was inevitable. 
It is a fact that your religious poet has a trick of being religious 
first and a poet afterwards ; so that his results, whatever their 
merit as religion, have the common quality of being wofully 
poor as poetry. More than that, the poorer they are as poetry 
the more popular they appear to be as religion—as The Chris- 
tian Year exists to show. To have done with the present col- 
lection, it will suffice to note that it contains much admirable 
work ; that it sets forth no single sample of Giles Fletcher and 
none of the late Mrs. Craik; that it includes neither ‘Lo, He 
comes,’ nor ‘There is a fountain’—neither ‘There is a land of 
pure delight’ nor ‘Jerusalem, my happy home’; and that 
with all its faults it is probably the best anthology of sacred 
song in existence. 

Lays and Letters from Linton. 
(James Lumsden). (Haddington: Sinclair.) This, a work 
about East-Lothian, is very local work indeed. It is printed 
and published in the county-town, it is dedicated to the provost 
thereof, the author is a Haddington man, and he has here col- 
lected a number of dissertations and poems on country scenes 
and matters first contributed to the local papers. It is natural 
that rural affairs and rural folk should assume distorted pro- 
portions in his eyes. Thus he actually makes ‘the violet of 
a legend blow’ about the local member—no doubt to the 
great perplexity of that unromantic young man. The legend is 
that ‘the grand old elm tree (said to have been the oldest 
in the county) which overhung and sheltered and adorned so 
long the great ha’ door of Gosford House, and which, it is 
alleged, strangely succumbed to Boreas and age and infirmity 
combined, fell crash and prone upon mother earth on the very 
evening that Mr. Haldane left Cloanden to contest the shire 
with my Lord Elcho.’ The author also addresses Mr. Haldane 
in some really complimentary verse, as ‘Thou subtle Glad- 
stane, fly Q.C.’ ‘Fly’ is possibly East-Lothian for cunning ; 
but the Q.C. is plainly a result of the myth-making tendency 
inherent in regions remote from civilisation. The volume 
is not quite destitute of merit, though the style is somewhat 
inflated, and the poetical pieces can only be commended with 
considerable reserve. 

The Life and Writings of Fonathan Edwards, by Alexander 
V. G. Allen, D.D. (Edinburgh: Clark) is really the first 
number in a series of ‘American Religious Leaders,’ to be 
published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Co., Boston ; but 
the title-page, with its Edinburgh imprint, gives no hint of 
this. A serious disadvantage of this method of reproducing 
American editions is that the references are made to the 
‘Worcester’ edition of Edwards (New York, 4 vols., 1847), 
which is entirely inaccessible to English readers. There are 
three or four reasonably good English editions of Edwards, 
and a British publisher might well have taken the trouble to 
adapt his references to some one of these. This apart, Dr. 
Allen’s book is altogether adequate. It presents, indeed, an 
excellent picture of a man who is likely long to remain the 
most original metaphysician of America. In spite of the un- 
bending rigidity of his theology, Edwards was eminently lovable, 
modest, and sincere, and was possessed by a piety of singular 
sweetness and simplicity. In the great trial of his life—his 


By Samuel Mucklebacket 


dispute with his people after a seventeen years’ ministry at 
Northampton, Mass., about the circulation of certain books 
which he considered immoral—(one, Mr. Leslie Stephen hints, 
may have been Pame/a)—he bore himself with courage and 
consistency worthy of a better cause. A further dispute followed 
about the admission of other than the consciously and pro- 
fessedly converted to the Lord’s Supper. 


Edwards took the 
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more rigid view, and the result was a vote for his dismissal by 
a majority among his people of more than two hundred to 
twenty. He fell back for consolation upon the abstruse ques- 
tions of free-will and original sin, and the ingratitude of a 
community he had steered through the stormy waters of two 
revivals gave him leisure for the production of his greatest 
works : Zhe Freedom of the Will (1754), which was held to 
have demolished the Arminian idea of freedom as implying a 
self-determining power, or power to choose between good and 
evil ; and Original Sin, which Mr. Lecky has described as * one 
of the most revolting books that have ever proceeded from the 
pen of man.’ 

Sir John Dalrymple Hay has published a short account of 
the Suppression of Piracy in the China Sea in 1849 (London : 
Stanford). The gallant Admiral, who was then Commander Hay, 
fights his battle o’er again with perhaps excessive modesty, 
but his story is full of interest, especially for all such as love 
fighting. In the new number of Zhe Universal Review(London: 
Sonnenschein), with articles by Mrs. Lynn Linton and the 
editor, is a paper of reminiscences of De Quincey, the gist of 
which appeared in a recent issue of The Glasgow Herald, and 
which is not improved by being made the means of uttering 
some exeellent ideas on the amusements of the working-classes. 
Herr Benze von Benzenhofen has written an eulogy of the 
Emperor Frederick 111., which he entitles Das hohe Lied vom 
Deutschen Kaiser (Wiesbaden: Moritz), and which is distin- 
guished more for patriotism than originality. The A/phadetical 
List of the Graduates of the University of Edinburgh from 
1859 to 1888, published (Edinburgh: Thin) by authority of 
the Senatus Academicus, is a handy supplement to the 
Calendar, with an introduction likely to be useful to those 
who desire to graduate at Edinburgh in any Faculty. Messrs. 
W. and A. K. Johnston’s Modern County Atlas of England 
and Wales (Edinburgh : Johnston) consists of fifty-seven ad- 
mirable maps, with a full and clearly printed map of England 
and Wales as frontispiece; the scale of the county maps is 
seven miles to the inch, and as all railway stations, roads, 
canals, estates, and antiquities are shown, the atlas will be 
found most useful. Jndex of British Plants (London : Bell), 
by Robert Turnbull, will be extremely useful to botanists. Zhe 
Demon Cat (Edinburgh : Menzies), Zhe Bairns’ Annual (Lon- 
don: Field), and Bady’s A B C (London: Warne) contain 
excellent pictures for young children. We have also received 
Messrs. Blackwood’s edition of the Pudlic General Statutes 
affecting Scotland for the past session, which embraces the 
Local Government Act and the Universities Act, and is there- 
fore of more than common interest to Scotsmen ; Gay’s Fad/es 
(London: Warne), with a biographical and critical introduc- 
tion, edited by W. H. Kearley Wright, and with Harvey’s 
woodcuts ; Lion-Hearted: the Story of Bishop Hannington’s 
Life told for Boys and Girls (London: Seeley), by the Rev. 
E. C. Dawson ; a new edition, being the second, of Matadele- 
Land and the Victoria Falls (London: Unwin), from the 
letters of the late Frank Oates, F.R.G.S., edited by C. G. 
Oates, B.A.; a cheap edition, being the third, of Kingsley’s 
Sanitary and Social Essays (London: Macmillan) ; a new 
edition, being the third, of Zhe Birds Nest, and other Ser- 
mons, for Children of Ali Ages (London : Unwin), by the Rev. 
Samuel Cox; and a cheap edition, being the second, of How 
Men Propose (London: Warne), by Agnes Stevens. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Fiction. 
Master of His Fate. By J. MacLaren Cobban. Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


A Hazard of New Fortunes. Edin- 
burgh : Douglas. 2 vols. 

A Hurricane in Petticoats. By the Author of Venetia’s Lovers. 
London : Bentley. 3 vols. 

A Life's Remorse. By the Author of Molly Bawn. London: 
White. 3 vols. 

A Loyal Mind. By E. C. Price. London: Remington. 1 vol. 

Arminell ; A Social Romance. By the Author of Mehalah, 


London: Methuen. 3 vols. 


By W. D. Howells. 


Browne's Plot. By Thomas Cobb. London: Ward and Dow- 
ney. 1 vol. 

Dr. Hermione. By the Author of Lady Bluebeard, Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. 


1 vol. 
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2 vols. 


London : Hurst. 

Eleanor Lewknor. By B. Pullen-Barry. London : Remington, 
2 vols. 

Her Own Counsel. 
London : Bentley. 


George Vyvian. By E.-K. Bates. 
£4 ) 


By the Author of Dr. Edith Romney, 

3 vols. 

Fupiters Lights. By C. F. Woolson. 
Low. 1 vol. 

The Last Days of Olympus; A Modern Myth. 
Brereton. London: Kegan Paul. 1 vol. 
The Sin of Foost Avelingh. By Maarten Maartens. London: 

Remington. 1 vol. 


The Stranger Artist. 


London: Sampson 


By C. H. S. 


By E. C. Kenyon. London: Roper, 


1 vol. 
TRAVEL. 
A Month in Palestine. By Countess Cowper. London: 
Bumpus. §s. 
A Naturalist in North Celebes. By S.G. Hickson. London: 
Murray. 
An Official Tour through Bosnia and Herzegovina. By J.D. 


Asbéth. London: Sonnenschein. 
Devia Cypria. By D. G. Hogarth. London : Frowde. 14s. 


BIioGRAPHY. 


Horatius Bonar. London: Nisbet. 

Fohn Milton. By Richard Garnett. London: Scott. 1s. 

Life of William Ellis. By E. K. Blyth. London: Kegan 
Paul. 14s. 

Memoirs of Francis Thomas MacDougall. 
London: Longmans. 14s. 


By C. P. Bunyon. 


THEOLOGY. 


An Aid to the Visitation of those Distressed, By H.W. Thrupp. 
London : Chapman. 

History of Christian Ethics. Translated from the German of 
Dr. Luthardt by W. Hastie. Edinburgh : Clark. 

Modern Thought and Modern Thinkers. By J. F. Charles. 
London : Relfe. 

Occasional Thoughts of an Astronomer on Nature and Revela- 
tion. By Professor Pritchard. London: Murray. 7s. 6d. 

The Prophecies of Feremiah. Translated from the German of 
C. von Orelli by J. S. Baxter. Edinburgh : Clark. 


MISCELLANEA. 
A Guide to District Nurses. By Mrs. Dacre Craven. London : 
Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 
Algebra. By Professor Chrystal. Edinburgh: Black, 


Anent Old Ediniurgh. By the late Alison Hay Dunlop. 
Edinburgh : Somerville. 4s. 

Electricity in Modern Life. By G. W.de Tunselmann. Lon- 
don: Scott. 3s. 6d. 

Elizabethan England. Edited by Lothrop Withington. Lon- 
don : Scott. Is. 

Fohn Darke’s Sojourn in the Cotteswolds and Elsewhere. By 
S.S. Buckman. London : Chapman. 

Manual of Mythology. Translated from the French of Maxime 
Colignon by J. E. Harrison. London: Grevel. 

Rambles in Bookland. By H. Davenport Adams. 
Stock. 

Readings on the‘ Purgatorio’ of Dante. 
Vernon. London: Macmillan. 24s. 

The Century Dictionary. Part 1. London: Unwin. tos, 6d. 

The Drink Question. By Dr. Kate Mitchell. London: Son- 
nenschein. 

The Hymn Lover. By W.G. Horder. London: Curwen. 

The Literary Remains of Albrecht Diirer. By W. Martin Con- 
way. Cambridge: University Press. 21s. 

The Physiology of Bodily Exercise. By Fernand Lagrane. 
London: Kegan Paul. §s. 

The Physiology of Industry. By Mummery and Hobson. 
London: Murray. 


London : 


By the Hon. W. W. 


ForEIGN. 


Altertiimer v. Aegae, unter Mitwirkg. v. C. Schuchhardt hrsg. 
uv. R. Bohn. Berlin: Reimer. 24m. 

Antonini Placentini itinerarium,; im unentstellten Text m. 
deutscher Uebersetzg. hrsg. v. J. Gildemeister. Berlin : 
Reuther. 3 m. 
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Arabische Volkslieder aus Mesopotamien. Von E. Sachau. 
Mitgetheilt v. E.S. Berlin: Reimer. 6 m. 

Bettrige zur Kenntnis der altfranzisischen Fableaux. Von O. 
Pilz, 2. Die Verfasser der Fableaux. I. Leipzig : Fock. 
Im. 

Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum latinorum, editum consilio 
et impensis Academiae litterarum caesareae Vindobonensis. 
Vol. XxX. pars 1. Qu. S. F. Tertulliani opera ex recensione 
A. Reifferscheid et G. Wissowa_ Pars 1. Leipzig: Frey- 
tag. 15 m. 60 pf. 

De sancta cruce: Ein Beitrag zur christl. Legendengeschichte. 
Berlin: Reuther. 4m. 

Diccionario biografico y bibliogréfico de escritos y artistas cata- 
lanes del siglo xix. A.E.de Molins. Tomo 1. Cuad. 
6—8. Barcelona: Giro. 3 pes. 

Die Kinder von Oedacker. Roman von W. Jensen. 2. Bde. 
Leipzig: Elischer. 10m. 

Die Nominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen. Von J. 
Barth. 1. Halfte. 1. Die schlichten Nomina. Leipzig : 
Hinrichs. 10m. 

Die 50 altesten Suren d. Korans in gereimter deutscher Ueber- 
setzung. Hamburg: Herold. 2 m. 80 pf. 

Famille-sans-nom. Par J. Verne. Tome Il. Paris: Hetzel. 
3 fr. 

G. Lejeune Dirichlet’s Werke. Ursg. auf Veranlassg. der 
kénigl. preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften v. L. Kro- 
necker. (In 2 Bdn.) 1. Bd. Berlin: Reimer. 21 m. 

Histoire des instructions politiques de lancienne France: l’alleu 
et le domaine rural. Paris: Hachette. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Historia general de Espanta. M. Lafuente. Tomo Xvil. Bar- 
celona: Montaner. 5 pes. 

Leitfaden f. seine Vorlesungen tib. Dogmengeschichte. Von F. 
Loofs. Halle: Niemeyer. 3 m. 60 pf. 

Les Girondins; leur vie privée, leur vie publique, leur proscrip- 
tion et leur mort. Par J. Guadet. Paris: Perrin. 4 fr. 

Luctanus. Recognovit J. Sommerbrodt. Vol. 1. pars 2. Ber- 
lin: Weidmann. 6m. 

Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten. Von J. Wellhausen. 4. Hft. 1. 
Medina vor dem Islam; 2. Muhammads Gemeindeord- 
nung v. Medina; 3. Seine Schreiben u. die Gesandtschaften 
anihn. Berlin: Reimer. 9m. 

Studien zur biblischen Theologie. Der Gottesname Adonaj u 
seine Geschichte. Von G. H. Dalman. Berlin: Reuther. 
2 m. 8o pf. 

Uranic. Par C. Flammarion. (Collect. Guillaume.) (Edition 
du Figaro.) Illustr. Paris: Marpon. to fr. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 








“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 
Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
Lady Manager—Miss KNOWLES. 





Magnificently situated. 
Luxuriously furnished. 
Turkish, Russian, and 
other Baths. Ballroom, 
eee. Billiard and Smoke Room. 
ai Ornamental Grounds, 
Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 





Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 





THE COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 
63 HANOVER STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Director—J. GIBSON F AIRWE ATHER, B.S« 
SELECT DAY and EVENING TECHNICAL and COMME RCIAL 
CLASSES RESUMED on ist October. 
WHITWORTH EXHIBITION of £100 gained this year. _ 
Prospectus Free—Calendar 3d., by post 4d., from the Director. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 890.——DECEMBER 1889,——2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS :—Current INFLUENCES ON ForeE!GNn Pouitics. By Kvptos. 
—Master or nis Fare. Chaps. vii.-ix. By J. MacLaren Cobban.—-TueE 
Casket Letters and Mary Stuart: A REPLy TO CERTAIN CRITICS. By John 
Skelton, C.B., LL.D.—Lapy Basy. Chaps. xxxix., xl.——WuinTER Birps, 
——Lorp Joun Russett.—Tippie Suiets’s 1n Yarrow. By John Stuart 
Blackie. ——-Tue Op Satoon: ‘ Art in Scotland,’ etc. ——A DETERMINED ARIS- 
TOCRAT DENOUNCES THE DoctRINE oF Vox Poputi Vox Det. 





WILL iAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE ‘FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR ‘DECEMBER. 
EDITED BY FRANK HARRIS. 








LITERARY CRITICISM IN FRANCE. By Prof. E. Dowden. 
BETTING, GAMBLING, AND My Critics. By The Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Peterborough. 
A Pace oF My Lire. By John Addington Symonds. 
PRACTICAL RELIGION. By Grant Allen. 
THE UNMAKING OF ENGLAND. By Karl Blind. 
THE SENTINEL OF THE BALKANS. By J. D. Bourchier. 
THE Facrory HAtr-Timer. By T. P. Sykes. 
A NEw FRENCH Nove.ist. By Mme. Blaze de Bury. 
LEPERS AND Leprosy IN Norway. By Robson Roose, M.D. 
RussIAN CHARACTERISTICS. Part IV. By E. B. Lanin. 
THE WAR SCARE OF 1875. 
CORRESPONDENCE :— 
By the Right Hon. Sir C. W. Dilke, Bart. 





CH APMAN AND HALL, LIMITED. 
Curious, D1d, and Rare Books 


GEO. P. JOHNSTON, 
BOOKSELLER, 

33 GEORGE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 














ZHili\\SS 


INTERESTING CATALOGUES Post FREE ON APPLICATION. 


OuiPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








CHRISTMAS 1889. 


By ANNIE S. SWAN, Author of ‘ Aldersyde.’ 

SHEILA. Extra crown 8vo, cloth extra, with frontispiece, 6s. * 

TWICE TRiED. Small crown 8vo, with frontispiece, paper cover, 15. ; 
cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 

By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘ Jacobi’s Wife,’ etc. 

THE LUCK OF THE HOUSE. Two vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN. New edition, extra crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, with frontispiece, 6s. 

ROBINA F. HARDY, Author of ‘ Jock Halliday.’ | 7 

KILGARVIE. Extra crown 8vo, cioth extra, with frontispiece by RoBERT 
M‘Grecor, R.S.A., §s. 

By JESSIE M. E. SAXBY, Author of ‘ Preston Tower.’ 

KATE AND JHAN: The History of Two Young and Inde- 
pendent Spinsters, narrated by their Landlady. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
with frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 

By SARAH SELINA HAMER, Author of ‘ Phyllis Raymond,’ etc. 

BARBARA LEYBOURNE: A Story of Eighty Years Ago. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 

By HUGH STOWELL BROWN. 

MANLINESS, AND OTHER SERMONS. Witha Preface 
by Rev. ALEXANDER MACLaREN, D.D., Manchester. Extra crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

By JAMES STARK, Author of the ‘ Life of John Murker.’ 

‘LIFE’S STAGES: Their Duties and Opportunities. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. 

WITCH WINNIE: the Story of a ‘King’s Daughter. (/x 
December.) Crown 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

Ry P. H. HUNTER, Author of the ‘Story of Daniel.’ 
“ AFTER THE BXIULE. (Vol. /. on 1st December.) Two vols. extra 
crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 
By M. M. BLACK, Author of ‘ In Glenoran.’ +: 
’ TEMPTED: An Episode. Small crown 8vo, with frontispiece, paper, 
1s. ; cloth extra, IS. 6d. 
By DANIEL DEFOE. 

THE LIFK AND ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 
CRUSOE. Small crown 8vo, with numerous illustrations, cloth, 1s. ; gilt, 
1s. 6d. 

By JOHN BUNYAN. : ; 
“THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Small crown 8vo, with numerous 
illustrations, cloth, rs. ; gilt, 1s. 6d. 
By A. RYCROFT TAYLOR, Author of ‘Wee Dan,’ etc. ’ 

LALLY LETHAM’S WILL. A Tale of the Great City. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, od. 
By WILLIAM HENDERSON, Chief Constable of Edinburgh. 
‘ CLUES. Leaves from a Chief Constable's Note- Book. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, pe boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


By 


A 


30 ST, MARY STREET, EDINBURCH ; AND 24 OLD BAILEY, LONDON. 
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MESSRS. WILLTAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A THOUSAND MILES ON AN ELEPHANT IN THE 
SHAN STATES. By Horr S. Hattert, M. Inst. C.F., 
F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., Honorary Member Manchester and Tyne- 
side Geographical Societies. 8vo. With Maps and numerous 
Illustrations, 21s. [Next week. 

GIFT BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. 

OUR HOME IN AVEYRON. With Studies of Peasant 
Life and Customs in Aveyron and the Lot. By G. CHRISTOPHER 
Davies, Author of ‘ Norfolk Broads and Rivers,’ and Mrs. 


BROUGHALL. 8vo. With numerous full-page Illustrations. 15s. 
[ Next week. 





CHURCH AND CREED: Sermons Preached in the Chapel 
of the Foundling Hospital. By ALFRED WILLIAMS MoMERIE, 
M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s College, 
London. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

DR. HERMIONE. By the Auruor of ‘Lady Bluebeard,’ ‘ Zit 
and.Xoe,’ etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A SONG OF HEROES. By Joun Stuart Biackie, Emeritus 
Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh; Author of 
‘Scottish Song: Its Wealth, Wisdom, and Social Significance,’ 
etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

MASTER OF HIS FATE. 
of ‘The Cure of Souls,’ 
3s. 6d. 

IN CLOVER AND HEATHER. Poems. 


Bruce. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


By J. MACLAREN CoBBan, Author 
‘Tinted Vapours,’ etc. Crown 8vo. 
[Next week. 
By WALLACE 
[7hes day. 
New UNIFORM EDITION OF 
‘NOVELS by the Author of ‘MISS MOLLY.’ 
DELICIA. 2s. 6d. 


Volume I. of the Series. Crown 8vo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURCH AND LONDON. 


ROPER & DROWLEY’S NEW LIST. 





ow Ready, in 8vo, tastefully printed on ate paper, and appro- 
priately bound in cloth extra, gilt, with Maps and numerous 
‘Illustrations on plate-paper. Price 12s. 6d. Dedicated, by special 
permission, to His Majesty the King of Italy. 


MOUNT VESUVIUS. By J. Locan Losiey, F.G.S., etc., 
Professor of Physiography and Astronomy, City of London College ; 
Author of ‘ Geology for All,’ ‘ The Study of Geology,’ etc. 

‘Highly interesting volume. . Very readable popular style. 
cannot do better than read this volume.’— 1 atly lelegraph. 
* No more inter esting wi ork has recently been written.'— English Mech 
‘We have no hesitation whatever in saying that this is the best ac 
yet been published in English.’ —Suzdder. 
* A storehouse of information on a subject which the author has specially made his 
own. —.Morning Post 
* Geologists throughout the world will be glad of this . . . handsomely got up and 
well printed volume. Deserves honourable mention. A decided gain to our English 
geolog sical literature.’—Science Gossip. 
‘Combines in an exceedingly interesting 
charm.’—/ohn Bull. 
* Admirable and exhaustive work.’-—Standard. 


Trave llers 


an tine has 


way scientific exactness and literary 


THE SCENERY OF THE HEAVENS: A Popular 
Account of Astronomical Wonders. By J. ELLarp Gore, 
F.R.A.S., Author of ‘ Planetary and Stellar Studies,’ etc. With 
many very beautiful L[ilustrations, Photographs, etc., of Star 
Clusters and Nebulz, from the original Photographs taken at the 
Paris Observatory, and by Mr. Roberts at Liverpool, and 
lyrawings from recent sketches by well-known Astronomers. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 10s. 6d. 


A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW SCOTCH AUTHOR. 
Just published in crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 55. 


MRS. SENIOR, Junr. By Fouts Hayes. 

‘It is the kind of story to read at the gallop, and be angry if you are interrupted 
in the work. When the end comes you are sorry in every way... . A better bit of 
sensationalism than you have seen for some time. . . . Not only bold but risqué 

A rattling good story.’"— Scots Vbserver. 
‘Work of much interest. Amusing story told with power and skill. . . . May be 


read with pleasure.’—Scotsman. 

‘It is not wanting in excitement and dash... . Cleverly tossed together, and 
keeps the reader's interest unabated almost to the end. . The story is likely to be 
read.’ —A thena@um. 


‘ Displays abilities of an exceedingly high order on the part of the writer. — Dundee 


Courter. 
‘The author has considerable literary force. .. . 
—The People. 


Reader's interest is kept alive. 


LONDON : ROPER é DROWLEY, 1 -LUDGATE HILL, £.C. 





JAMES NISBET & CO.’S LIST. 


WORD STUDIES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., Professor of Sacred Literature in Union 
Theological Semin«ry, New York. Vol. I.--The Synoptic Gospels, Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Epistles of 5S. Peter, James, and Jude. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

Vol. 11.—The Writings of St. John :—The Gospel, ‘The Epistles, The Apoca- 
lypse. 8vo, 16s. 

‘Its arrangement is scholarly, and much of the matter is original and interesting.’ 
—Academy 
VOX DEI; 

forth in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 
Reprorb, M.A., LL.B. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE ANCIENT CHURCH: Its 
Worship, and Constitution Traced for the first 3 
D.D. New Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

THE TESTIMONY inves yd led MARTYR TO EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY. By GeorGe T. Purves, D.D. Medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
ALEXANDER baysacet R. A MEMOIR. 
R. H. Lunptr, M.A. New and Cheaper Edition. With Portrait. 

crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

SELF-DISCIPLINE, A Memoir of Percy Clabon 
GLOVER, M.A., Worcester College, Oxford. By his Father, the Rev. RICHARD 
GLover, M.A., Author of ‘The Golden Decade of a Favoured Town,’ etc. 
With Portrait. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF MRS. SEWELL. 
By Mrs. Bayty. With Portraits of Mrs. and Miss Anna Sewell. Fourth 
Edition. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIP. 
Simpson, Author of ‘ Steps Through the Stream,’ 
etc. Demy 16mo, ts. 

AGNOSTIC FALLACIES. By the Rev. J. Rem Howartt, 
Author of ‘ The Churchette,’ ‘ Black Diamonds,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

WHERE THE DEW FALLS IN LONDON. A Story 
of a Sanctuary. By Saran Doupney, Author of ‘Thy Heart's Desire,’ ‘The 
Strength of Her Youth,’ etc. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A New Edition of 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF FRANCES RIDLEY 
HAVERGAL. One Volume. Extra crown 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in Verse for the 
Sundays and Holy Days throughout the Year. By the Rev. Joun KEBLE, 
M.A. With the Collects, and Med — ons Selected from the Writing zs of the 
Rev. H. P. Lippon, D.D., D.C.L. on of St. Paul's, etc. Extra Crown 
8vo, gilt top. 7s. 6d. 

* * This Editi n of ' 
PARABLES IN SONG, and other Pieces. By Isa 


GILLon FERGUSSON. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 


or, the Doctrine of the Spirit, as it is set 
By the Rev. R. A. 


History, Doctrine, 
© Years. By W. D. KILLEN, 


By the Rev. 
Small 


By Mrs. A. RUSSELL 
‘ Beautiful upon the Mountains, 


Svo, 7s. 6d. 


The Christian Year’ is known as the ‘St. Paul's.’ 


—: JAMES NISBET & =, 4 21 BERNERS STREET, W. 


FOU L Is) CAT AL OG U E OF BOOKS with- 

drawn from Library circulation and offered at GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES, contains many important Works in Travel, His tory, Biography, ‘Theo- 
logy, Poetry; Ruskin’s and Arber’s Publications, Bound Volumes ot Magazines; 
Books on Angling, Sport, and Ornithology, and over 1200 Recent Novels. Gratis 
and post free to any address. 


OUGLAS & 


*.* New Lisrary List of the most recent Books in Circulation. 


NEW BOOKS AT 
D. 
3 MACNIVEN & 


TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP, and other particulars, Free dy Post. 
DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Orr PusisHep Price 
For Cash. 
WALLA CE, 
A SHILLING 136 PRINCES STREET. 








G CHOOL BIBLES, 
PEW BIBLES, 
TT PACHERS' BIBLES. 
Lowest Prices. 


Large Variety. 


TRACT SOCIETY, 99 GEORGE ST., EDINBURGH. 


~T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
5 WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A 

For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


KOLA PASTE 


The Most Sustaining and Nutritious Beverage for 


INVALIDS, 


Delicate Constitutions and sufferers from Chronic or Periodical Headaches, 
Loss of Appetite, Overwork, Nervous Debility, etc. 


BENEFITS THE WEAK, PLEASES THE STRONG. 
In Jars, 1s., 25., and 38. 6d. each, with full directions. 
J.C. POTTAGE, 117 Princes St., EDINBURGH, AND 47 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW 


R. CLARK'S DUPLEX GRATES. 
HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 
MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 

CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUS’, NO CINDERS. 
Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 
Sole Maker— 
DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 
136 HIGH STREET (OFrposiTE CockBURN STREET), EDINBURGH. 
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Telegraphic Address—‘ DEPOT, LEITH.’] 


| THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limep), 


Dispensing and Manufacturing Chemists, Perfumers, and 
: Druggists’ Sundrymen, 
| EDINBURGH AND LEITH. 





. : UR Revised Price List of DRUGS, CHEMICALS, PATENT MEDICINES, SPECIALITIES, PERFUMERY; 
TOILET REQUISITES, ETC., sent to any address on application. 


q COUNTRY ORDERS receive immediate attention, and are despatched by quickest Route. 


, | Orders of £2 and upwards Carriage Paid. 





DISPENSING DEPARTMENT. 


This Department in each of our Branches receives Special Attention, only carefully trained and fully qualified 
: ; Chemists being employed. Having introduced a system of copying and checking every Prescription, careful and 
1 accurate dispensing is secured. 

Our Charges are as Moderate as possible, and are regulated by the cost of the ingredients together with the outlay 





q . : ‘ : : 
. for skilled labour in preparing the Medicine. 
. The care we have bestowed on this important part of our business has secured the following favourable NOTICE 
. FROM THE LONDON CHEMIST WHO EXAMINED AND CERTIFIED OUR STOCK AT THE LAST AUDIT, VIZ. :-— 
: ‘Cleanliness and good arrangement are the characteristic features that strike the eye on entering the various Branches, and behind the scenes the 
arrangements for DISPENSING and STORING OF STOCK show great care.’ 
: Urgent Prescriptions sent by Special Messenger. 
Night Attendance at 16 Nicolson Street, 29 Dalry Road, 15 Argyle Place, Edinburgh, and 49 Leith Walk, 
Leith, where medicines may be obtained at ANY HOUR—NIGHT or DAY. 
WHITE HEATHER PERFUME (Registered). 
‘ EXQUISITE, DELICATE, AND FRAGRANT. Is., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and §s. 
8 oz. bottles . e ° Vd.; 12 oz. bottles ° . 10d. 40 oz. bottles ties } Gallon ‘ ° e ° ° 2s. 
; 20 ,, ,, #¢., Imperial Pint . . ‘ ‘ . ls. 3d. 80 ,, ™ t.e., 4 Gallon P ‘ ‘ ‘ 3s. 9d. 4 
: 263 ,, 4, &¢,}Gallon . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ls. 6d. | 160 ,, - z.¢., 1 Gallon ‘ , ° é ° 7s. a 
3 (BoTTLes AND JARS FREE.) 4 
4 COD LIVER OIL CREAM with Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda combined with Pancreatin. This preparation may be taken by 
4 the most fastidious to whom the taste and odour of Cod Liver Oil is repugnant and it is esfeczally relished by children. In Bottles, Is., 1s. 9d., 3s. 
; 4 COD LIVER OIL EMULSION.—An Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil combined with Hypophosphites and Pepsin. In Bottles, 
4 is., Is. 10d. 
i EXTRACT OF MALT AND COD LIVER OIL.—A Perfect Solution of Cod Liver Oil in Malt Extract. This valuable com- 
® bination forms a highly nutritious food, and is one of the best forms ior administering Cod Liv er Oil. In Bottles, Is. 20.. 23. Id. 
COMPOUND SYRUP OF THE HYPOPHOSPHITES.—A Preparation in which the valuable properties of Iron, Lime, Soda, 
: Manganese, Quinine, and Strychnia are present in the state of Hypophosphites. This Syrup is prepared in our own Laboratory with the 
“a utmost care, and has already secured the favourable notice of many of the Medical Profession. In Bottles, 1s. 3d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 
a BLAUD’S FERRUGINOUS CAPSULES.—One Pill Size, 3d. doz. ; Two Pill Size, 4¢. doz. ; Three Pill Size, 5d. doz. 
BLAUD’S IRON PILLS.—1s. per gross, 2s. gd. for 3 gross. 
; SYRUP OF THE PHOSPHITES OF IRON, QUININE, AND STRYCHNIA (Easton’s Formula. )—In Bottles, 1s. 3d., 
. “4 » C 
a 25., 3S. 6d. ° 
. && Hot Water Bottles, Air Cushions, Air Beds, and Rubber Goods of every variety. 
3 MEDICAL APPLIANCES, ETC., ETC. 





THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limited), 


Manufacturing and Dispensing Chemists. 


RETAIL BIRANCHES:— 
EDINBURGH. LEITH. 


16 NICOLSON STREET.—Telephone No. 710. 


297 CANONGATE.—Telephone No. 708. 49 LEITH WALK. ) Connected by Private Wire 
29 DALRY ROAD.—Telephone No. 327. 33 FERRY ROAD. J with No. 504. 


15 ARGYLE PLACE.—Telephone No. 717. 
1 EARL GREY STREET, TOLLCROSS. 


Offices and Stores:—115 CONSTITUTION STREET, LEITH.—Teternone No. 504. 
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CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 


_ _— 
— ieee 
— _— — _ 
ee ae 
> ene _- Etc. 
For the Relief and Cure of 
RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, J ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


R. SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Sole Manufacturer. 





For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48 page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis 0 on application. 


ORTIMER & SON, 86 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finishh EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 


DUFF & GALL, 
BOOTMAKERS, 
24 WEST MAITLAND ST., HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH. 
From JAMES ALLAN & SONS, 
Large Assortment of Ready-made Goods in Stock. 
CAREFUL ATTENTION TO ALL REPAIRS. 


FRED FLETT, 
an MANUFACTURING FURRIER 
FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 
: _ 2A MAITLAND STREET 
(Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 








PRINCES STREET. 









ESTABLISHED 1812. 
ANTIQUE AND MODERN oe 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA 
ROBERT COWIE, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 








RARE OLD WHISKY. 





‘THE FAVOURITE 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. 
THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, 


BLEND.’ 


Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


} EDINBURGH. 











MILLER # WHYTE, 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERS, 
25 GEORGE STREET, 
EDINBURGH, 


Have in Stock at present a very fine Selection of TABLE and FLooRr 
LAmps, GAs, PARAFFIN, and other STOVES. 


Discount of Ready Money. Catalogues on Application. 


THE RIALTO 


A FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND DRAMATIC REVIEW 
LAWSON. 





EDITED BY W. R. 
Published every Saturday, Price One Penny. Yearly by Post, 6s. 6d. 
Edinburgh, MeNnziEs AND Co.; Glasgow Porteous AND Co.; 
Dundee, LirTLEJOHN AND Co. 


Agents: 


‘THE Riatto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 
Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 
Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 
Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best i in side information regarding them. 
Tue R1tavto’s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literz ature, and the Stage 
‘THE RIALTO’ is wholly original, both i in its opinions and its information. 
‘THE Rtatto’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 


accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MITCHELL, at the Offices, 250 GRESHAM Hous, OLD Broab STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


Subscriptions, 


ADIES DRESSING-GOWNS. 


a 
GILLIES BROTHERS are now offering A LARGE AND SPLENDID 
STOCK OF LADIES’ DRESSING-GOWNS. 

All the Newest Shapes, and made of the best French Twilled Flannels, prices 
7s. 6d. to 26s. 6d. The Rich Gowns are all Beautifully Embroidered. 
Ixvatips’ WarM Dressinc-Gowns, 11s. 6d. 

Ladies’ Underclothing, French Corsets, and Skirts. 

All Fresh from London, and Extremely Moderate. 


GILLIES BROTHERS, S, 32 4 AND 34 GEORGE STREET. 


OHN LINDSAY, GR AIN, HAY, AND STRAW DE ALER, 
7 GR: ASSMARKET, EDINBU RG H. 
Hay, Oats, Beans, Bran, STRAW and Moss Li1 TER for the Stable. LinsEEn, 


and other Cakes, and MEALS, TuRNIps, CARROTS, etc. or ( attle. Doc Biscuits, 
Canary and Hemp Seep, Potators, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 
STORES—KING'S STABLES ROAD. 


“= U R E, 
RUTLAND FRUIT AND FLOWE Rk BAZAAR, 
PRINCES STREET, ogg td H. 
Large Arrivals of Contimental Flowers dai Superior Wreaths, Crosses, and 
Bouquets to order. Pre ompt Dis spate h. Personal | Att ention 


Famous c Address—‘ URE, FLORIST, EDINBURGH.’ 
SPECIAL no S 8e 


The BEST stimulant for dietetic and other purposes is the ‘ SKERRY- 
voRE’ (Registered) Blend of Fine Matured Scotch Whiskies, certified 
of the utmost purity by Mr. E. G. Clayton, F.C.S., Member of the 
Society of Public Analysts. Sold only by 

JOHN TWATT, 36 ARGYLE PLACE, EDINBURGH. 
' Price 20s. per gallon, bottles and cases included. 














. S, VICTORIAS, AND BROUGHAMS, with Good 
HORSES (Single or Pair) to Hire by the Week, Month, or Year. 


DAVID DICKSON & SON, 


DUTCH BULBS. 


THE PICK OF HOLLAND. 


VAN VELSEN BROTHERS, 
BULB GROWERS, 
5 Wagenweg, HAARLEM, 
HOLLAND. 


Our ‘Champion’ Collection for Spring-Gardening containing 
1200 extra selected Bulbs, viz.:— 


Hay MARKET, EDINBURGH, 


25 Large Double Anemones. 

50 Grape Hyacinths. 

50 Single Snowdrops. 

50 Scilla Sibirica. 

25 Gladioli. 
100 Narcissi Poeticus or ‘ Pheasant’s Eye.’ 

»5 Polyanthus Narcissi, finest mixed 

colours. 
so Winter Aconites. 


so Hyacinths, finest mixed. 

50 Tulips, Single Early. 

25 ” Single Late 

25 », Double E arly. 

100 Spanish Irises. 

25 English Irises. 
400 Crocus in four distinct colours. 
100 Double Ranunculuses. 

50 Single Anemones. 


Will be sent immediately after receipt of cheque or P.O.O. value 
£1. Half of the above quantity for IIs. 

For other collections, etc., please ask for our complete Catalogue, 
which will be forwarded free on application. 
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at the Scots OgsSERVER OFFicg, g Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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SCHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 


Railway. 


CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. 


Covered and Open 


FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—tst, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School ; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4o ft. by go ft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by 1o ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are Io ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft., 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft.; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year:— Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich ; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 





Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 








Lear AA pd 
C Ree 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 








GCOTCH SHORTBREAD. | 





} 


._PiITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
SCOTCH OATCAKES. 
In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 





ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 


33 GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 

















EDINBURGH. 
TODD & CO, REATHS, CROSSES, 
FLorists, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unegualled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 





To A.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
J. M. POLLOCK & CO, ——— 


Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free, 








MANUFACTURERS OF ARTISTIC FURNITURE AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


24 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 





A SPECIALTY IS MADE OF 


DINING-ROOM AND BEDROOM FURNITURE. WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 








FACTORY: BEITH, AYRSHIRE. 














‘MADE FROM SELECTED SCOTCH WOOLS.’ 


CRANSTON & ELLIOT’S 


K | 
ay 76 NATURAL FLEECE UNDERCLOTHING, 
. “ FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Recommended by the British Medical Fournal. 









Name and Mark Registered. None genuine unless bearing the Registered Trade Mark. 
Order direct. Orders Carriage Paid any part Britain or Ireland. Remittance must accompany Order. 


LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING. | GENTLEMEN’S UNDERCLOTHING. 
VESTS, High Neck and Short Sleeves, . : 4/6 5/3 sigs 46/3 7/6 | Sml. Slr. Mens O.S. Men's. 
VESTS, High Neck = Leng ms, eee he ee SOCKS, Ribbed or Plain, . . . . ie 6Ct/gtit/slit, a, «6 OS 
DRAWERS, . - + Six 7/3 9/3 be ae” eae 7/6 8/6, 9/9 
CAMISOLES, . 4/3 4/6 alg PANTS to match, _ . #2 OB 2 
COMBINATIONS, High Neck and Short Sleeves, $73 9/6 1/9 12/9 UNDERVESTS, double- breasted, mane 7/46 87/6 7/96 (8/6 
COMBINATIONS, High Neck and —s ses 8/9 10/6 12/6 14/6 OVERSHIRTS, . 6/6 6/6 bat 7/3 
LALiES’ HOSE : [6 2/ 2/6 3/ Any of the above Qualities can be had in Small, Slender, Men's, or Extra Size. 


Any of the above Qualities can be had i in Small, Slender, Women's, | 
or Extra Size. | FLANNEL (30 Inches Wide), 1/3, 1/6, 1/9, 2/, 2/3, 2/6, 3/ per Yard. 


CRANSTON & ELLIOT, HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS, NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 
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